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Part  I 
Introduction 


to 

A  Survey  of  Subject  Hatter  Available 
fcr  Courses  in  Family  Relationships. 


A  Survoy  of  Subject  Matter  Available  for 
Courses  in  Family  Relationships 


"Something  vital  takes  place  in  education  when  a 
subject  matter  field  meets  the  challenge  of  a  social  need. 
Twice  in  the  recent  history  of  education  home  economics  has 
come  to  grips  with  an  urgent  social  problem.     ...  The 
early  classes  in  horaemaking  subjects  were  organized  to  help 
the  children  of  poor  parents  to  keep  better  homes.    As  this 
need  spread  to  the  children  of  all  families  and  teachers 
began  to  be  trained,  the  subject  natter  of  the  various 
sciences  and  arts  was  challenged  to  yield  its  contribution 
to  the  problems  of  the  home.    At  this  point  home  economics 
emerged  as  a  specialized  field  of  education. 

The  second  social  problem  challenged  the  subject 
matter  of  home  economics  itself.    Again  the  needs  of  the 
home  were  voiced,  but  this  time  they  came  from  the  rural 
rather  than  the  city  family  and  were  part  of  a  wide  spread 
movement  for  more  satisfactory  country  life.    Never  before 
had  home  economics  been  faced  with  the  necessity  of 
interpreting  the  facts  of  science  to  the  adult  homemaker 
and  of  meeting  the  needs  of  rural  homes  which  bore  slight 
resemblance  to  the  conditions  of  the  home  economics 
laboratory.    About  the  same  time  similar  opportunities  were 
offered  to  city  homemakers.    Out  of  these  experiences  have 
come  a  vigorous  home  economics  extension  service  and 
vocational  home  economics  service  which  have  weathered  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  great  war  and  are  now  helping  families 
in  the  stark  economic  problems  of  the  present  depression. 

The  third  social  problem  with  which  home  economics 
has  been  concerned  is  education  for  effective  parenthood. 
This  problem,  while  not  new  to  home  economics,  presented  two 
new  aspects:    the  need  to  utilize  the  subject  matter  of  the 
social  sciences  including  psychology,  sociology  and  education, 
and  to  shift  its  concern  from  the  teaching  of  highly  specialized 
subject  matter  to  meeting  the  needs  of  young  people  in  relation 
to  their  present  and  future  family  life."  (1) 

Today  the  subject  of  family  relationships  is  enthusiastically 

discussed.    Many  schools  have  included  courses  in  their  curricula, 

magazines  have  published  articles  on  this  topic,  confirences  have  been 


Cl)    Flora  U.  Thurston,  "A  Challenge  to  Home  Economics" , 
Hone  Economics  and  Education  for  Family  Life    p.  9 


') 
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called  in  many  states  and  the  theme  of  the  National  Home  Economics 
Convention,  held  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  in  June  1932  was  Family  Relationships. 

Some  more  cautious  states  are  deeming  it  unwise  to  rush  into  this 
branch  of  home  economics  and  are  waiting  to  study  conditions  before  under- 
taking the  work.    The  number  of  institutions,  states  and  people  interested 
would  make  it  seem  like  a  real  challenge  to  home  economic  directors  to 
make  a  survey  of  the  field,  find  what  is  being  done  and  what  might  be  done, 
and  submit  a  plan  by  which  the  greatest  good  for  all  might  result. 


I    Heeds  f  or  a  Course 


As  Flora  Thurston  suggests,  the  conferences  on  family  relation- 
ships have  been  different  from  the  usual  conference,  where,  "activity  is 
synonymous  with  progress." 

"They  assumed  that  progress  meant  the  success  with 
which  teaching  resources  are  adapted  to  a  current  need.  They 
sought  to  interpret  the  problems  of  home  economics  education 
with  respect  to  (1)  education  in  general;  (2)  the  functions 
of  family  life;  (3)  the  growth  of  young  people  in  the  light 
of  their  potential  parenthood.     In  evaluating  the  extent  to 
which  home  economics  is  in  harmony  with  a  sound  philosophy  of 
general  education  and  is  contributing  to  the  growth  of  young 
people  and  to  the  development  of  more  satisfying  family  life, 
the  conference  members  kept  the  following  points  in  mind: 

1.  Education  needs  to  concern  itself  with  the 
individual  person  and  the  individual  family. 

2.  Specialism  in  education  tends  to  disregard 
the  need  for  considering  the  whole  individual. 

3.  The  concept  of  education  as  a  continuous 
process  throughout  life  is  valuable  especially 
in  relation  to  education  for  home  life. 

4.  Education  is  more  vital  to  the  extent  it  is 
based  upon  experience. 


t 


5.  Emotions  and  desires  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  any  sound  education  for  home  life. 

6.  Education  is  a  social  process  and  has  a  social 
goal."  (1) 

To  quote  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur: 

"We  formerly  thought  that  the  function  of  the  teacher 
v/as  largely  confined  to  giving  instruction  in  various  subjects 
for  a  certain  number  of  hours  a  day.    The  parents  were  expected 
to  handle  everything  else,    We  find  now,  though,  that  the  home 
has  been  broadened,  the  school-teacher  now  rocks  the  cradle 
jointly  with  the  mother,  and  that  the  security  of  our  democracy 
depends  upon  the  thoroughness  with  which  this  job  is  accomplished. 
We  face  conditions  where  each  citizen  must  either  be  a  contributor 
or  become  a  burden  upon  the  others.    To  be  a  contributor  means 
that  one  must  be  wanted  in  order  to  find  a  place.    To  be  wanted, 
one  must  be  prepared,  so  that  the  teacher  in  serving  the  community 
has  to  think  in  terms  of  the  broad  preparation  of  youth  for  the 
days  ahead. 

Probably  the  best  that  can  be  done  by  an  educational 
process  is  to  prepare  minds  so  that  they  can  readily  meet 
whatever  problems  may  arise.    This  means  that  the  leaders  in 
education  must  study  the  requirements  of  civilization;  that 
students  must  be  handled  in  accordance  with  their  unique 
capacities;  that  the  teacher  as  a  community  agent  must  think 
not  of  putting  a  number  of  children  through  some  specific  task 
or  course,  but  of  preparing  them  through  training  for  future 
action.    Education  now  has  become  essential.    It  is  no  longer 
a  luxury. 

The  teacher  has  in  fact  become  the  torch  bearer  for 
the  intelligent  enlightenment  of  the  whole  community  in  the 
training  of  youth.    To  the  teacher  we  must  go  for  information 
regarding  our  children.    To  the  school  system  we  must  look  for 
methods  that  will  classify  our  children  in  accordance  with  the 
capacities  discovered.    The  truth  is  that  America  has  staked 
its  whole  future  on  education."  (2) 

"Enrollment  in  vocational  schools  in  the  United 
States  giving  courses  in  agriculture,  trade  and  industrial 
subjects,  and  home  economics  increased  approximately  61,000 
during  the  past  year  according  to  the  annual  report  of  the 


(1)  Ibid.,    p.  10 

(2)  "The  Teacher  How  Rocks  the  Cradle  with  the  Mother" 
School  Life,  February,  1932         p.  110 
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Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education.  The  1931  enrollment 
totals  1,125,000  as  compared  to  1,064,000  reported  for  1930. 
Included  in  the  1931  figures  is  the  enrollment  ...  in  home 
economics  schools  of  286,000."  (1) 

If  this  number  of  young  people  are  taking  our  courses,  they 

are  there  for  a  definite  purpose  and  we  should  see  that  they  are  better 

fitted  to  meet  life  problems  while  they  are  with  us  as  well  as  when 

they  leave. 

"An  experimental  course  in  home  economics  for 
boys  is  being  worked  out  in  the  Glendale  Union  High  School, 
Glendale ,  Arizona.    The  class  meets  for  a  period  of  forty- 
five  minutes,  five  days  a  week,  and  receives  the  same  credit 
for  its  work  as  for  any  academic  subject. 

Before  the  course  v/as  planned  the  boys  were  asked 
to  list  what  subjects  would  interest  them  the  most.  These 
included  social  customs  clothing  selection,  care  of  clothing, 
foods,  budgeting,  child  guidance,  and  family  relationship. 
The  boys  were  then  asked  to  name  their  course,  which  they 
decided  to  call  *' Cultural  Training  for  Boys.1' 

The  first  time  the  class  met  the  boys  elected  a 
chairman,  who  is  responsible  for  collecting  material  for 
demonstrations  and  issuing  invitations  to  speakers,  as  well 
as  being  in  charge  of  all  informal  class  meetings, 

• 

The  class  has  been  so  interested  in  the  course 
that  it  is  hoped  to  make  the  course  a  part  of  the  home 
economics  curriculum."  (2) 


A.    Heeds  of  Modern  Youth. 


A  study  of  the  needs  of  modern  youth  can  only  be  made  by 

close  contacts  with  youth, 

"Our  problems  and  the  future  of  our  country  are  in 
the  schoolrooms  of  America  today.    In  them  are  the  future 


(1)  "Enrollment  in  Vocational  School  Rises",  School  Lif  e, 
February,  1932     (No  Signature)      p.  104 

(2)  Home  Economics  Hews 


presidents  of  our  country  as  well  as  the  racketeers.  Every 
one  of  the  elements  of  our  future  population  is  to  be  found 
there  right  now — the  gamblers,  the  insane,  the  criminals, 
the  prostitutes,  as  well  as  the  business  men  and  women,  the 
lawyers,  the  physicians,  the  statesmen,  the  ministers,  the 
laborers  of  the  future,  and,  more  significant  than  all,  the 
mothers  and  the  fathers  of  the  days  ahead.    We  can  now  say 
that  we  have  the  problem  surrounded.    It  is  there  in  our 
schoolrooms.     It  is  within  the  joint  responsibility  of  the 
home  and  the  community,  operating  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  child."  (l) 

Let  us  look  at  their  psychological  needs.    We  want  boys  and 

girls  to  do  definite  things,  to  develop  mentally,  morally  and  physically 

and  they  would  do  this  if  we  could  get  them  whole  heartedly  interested 

in  the  work  they  are  given.    We  have  all  seen  boys  and  girls  work  for 

hours  on  something  to  surprise  some  one,  to  prove  that  they  could  do  it 

or  to  make  a  much  desired  article  to  use.     If  we  capture  genuine  interest 

youths1  attitudes  and  appreciations  will  take  care  of  themselves. 

Appreciation  will  grow  as  abilities  develop, and  judgment  and  reflective 

thinking  will  be  by-products  of  the  whole.     In  many  cases  creative  thinking 

will  result.     Schools  are  prone  to  give  students  a  definite  curriculum  to 

follow,  definite  things  to  do  which  must  be  done  or  they  cannot  pass  or 

make  the  grade.     Re  tend  to  kill  initiative  and  want  each  student  to  come 

to  our  conclusions.    We  put  a  penalty  on  any  real  creative  thinking. 

"Any  curriculum  that  makes  a  sincere,  intelligent, 
and  courageous  approach  to  the  real  problem  of  living  is  a 
character  education  curriculum.    As  a  subsidiary  to  this  general 
suggestion,  it  is  asserted  that  the  good  curriculum  must  have  its 
center  in  the  field  of  the  social  studies,  because  it  is  in  this 
field  that  the  problems  of  living  are  directly  attacked.     .  .  • 

A  curriculum  which  brings  to  youth  a  consciousness  of 
the  problems  of  life,  some  understanding  of  these  problems, 


(1)    Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  Secretary  of  the  Interior.     Journal  of 
National  Education  Association     (American  Education  Week.  October,  1931)  p. 
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a  sense  of  personal  responsibility  in  contributing  to  their 
solution,  a  reasonable  degree  of  technical  efficiency  of 
procedure,  and  a  rich  personal  life  in  harmony  with  the  good 
of  others,  is  achieving  the  end  of  character  education."  (1) 

Caroline  B.  Zachry  says,  "the  child's  behavior  is  not  prescribed 

for  him  in  advance.    It  is  determined,  as  in  life,  by  the  necessity  of  the 

situation."     (2)    She  also  shows: 

"How  the  Schools  Build  Ethical  Character" 

"By  helping  each  child  to  develop  high  standards  of 
physical  and  mental  fitness. 

2.  By  training  the  senses  in  classroom,  shop,  laboratory, 
and  playground  so  that  children  know  how  to  gather  and  use  data 
accurately. 

3.  By  surrounding  children  with  an  atmosphere  of  the  true, 
the  good,  and  the  beautiful. 

4.  By  giving  training  in  collecting  and  weighing  the 
evidence  bearing  on  various  problems  of  everyday  life. 

5.  By  bringing  all  the  children  together  and  teaching 
them  to  work  together  in  friendly  cooperation. 

6.  By  building  into  the  lives  of  children  the  best  ideals 
of  health,  home,  learning,  citizenship,  vocation,  and  leisure. 

7.  By  surrounding  children  with  teachers  who  are  genuine, 
cultivated,  earnest,  and  happy.  No  one  can  teach  more  than  he 
is."  (3) 

For  immediate  physical  needs,  we  at  once  consider  health. 
Health  is  the  first  of  the  seven  fundamental  objectives  of  all  education. 
Today  preventive  medicine  is  more  important  than  curative. 

Youth  needs  to  value  health,  to  plan  his  leisure,  his  recreation 
and  exercise  for  development,  so  that  he  may  build  a  physically  fit 


(1)  "Character  Education  and  the  Curriculum",  Journal  of 
National  Educational  Association     (March  1932)    p.  100 

(2)  "Mental  Hygiene  and  Classroom  Procedure",  Journal  of 
National  Educational  Association    (October  1931)    p.  243 


(3)    "Mental  Hygiene  of  the  Classroom  Teacher" ,  Journal  of 
National  Educational  Association      (February  1932  )    p.  63 
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individual  and  not  throw  away  his  future  by  an  idle  hour  of  carelessness. 

Heeds  of  adolescence  are  freely  discussed  in  our  magazines 

and  Donald  P.  I/'attoon  has  summarized  these  for  us  in  his  article: 

Educating  the  Whole  Child 

"The  schools  you  and  I  attended  gave  little  chance 
for  creative  work  or  for  self -expression ;  they  shut  the  world 
outside  when  their  doors  were  closed.    The  schools  you  and  I 
direct  are  giving  young  people  a  chance  to  initiate  projects, 
to  collect  materials,  to  solve  problems  or  difficulties  by 
experimentation,  inquiry,  reading,  to  investigate  activities — 
local,  state,  national,  international,  universal,  to  imagine, 
question,  plan,  express,  build,  produce,  enact,  organize,  lead, 
direct,  inspire,  create. 

By  rod  and  rule,  we  were  forced  to  accept  the  prepared 
wisdom  from  books  and  the  opinions  of  lesson-hearing  teachers. 
By  our  appreciative  attitude,  stimulating  surroundings,  broad 
experiences,  and  enthusiastic  guidance,  we  are  encouraging  pupil 
exploration  into  unknown  fields,  enrichment  of  personality, 
interest  in  the  great  world  events.    The  modern  teacher  is  an 
inspiring,  co-operating  worker  with  the  exploring  pupil. 

The  activities  of  the  school  are  revolving  about  the 
creative  interests  of  the  child.    The  child  commands  the  services 
of  parents,  teachers,  psychologists,  psychiatrists,  doctors, 
ministers,  officers  of  the  lav/,  guardians  of  the  public  welfare, 
leaders  in  recreation  and  amusement,  fine  arts,  literature, 
science,  and  world  affairs. 

The  pathway  of  life,  protected  and  enriched  by  all 
contributing  agencies,  becomes  the  playground  of  the  child,  the 
training  ground  of  youth,  the  workshop  of  manhood,  and  the 
joyous  home  of  maturity."  (l) 

B.    Home  needs  are  so  closoly  linked  with  individual  development 

that  one  cannot  be  studied  without  the  other. 


II    Social  Structure  of  the  Family 
The  social  structure  of  each  home  should  be  carefully  studied. 
In  some  cases  this  might  be  a  difficult  problem,  in  other  cases  it  would 


(1)    "Educating  the  Whole  Child",  Hew  Hampshire  State  Teachers 
Association  Bulletin    Vol.  XII     (January,  193T)      Ho.  1     (Title  Page) 


be  a  simple  one,  after  the  confidence  of  the  pupils  had  been  secured. 
They  should  be  told  that  the  information  was  confidential  and  under  no 
circumstance  should  this  confidence  be  violated.    Each  teacher  would 
need  to  vary  her  method  and  her  questions  to  fit  the  particular  conditions 
in  her  community. 

The  teacher  should  know:    the  number  in  the  family,  whether  the 
family  was  complete  or  broken,  the  language  spoken,  whether  it  was  a  home 
of  average  happiness  or  one  where  irritations  were  constantly  present. 
She  should  understand  the  working  conditions,  the  recreational  opportunities 
and  appreciate  the  religious  beliefs  of  her  students.    (See  Appendix  A.) 

Ill  Survey  of  Present  Courses  in  Family  Relationships 

"Family  relationships  are  as  old  as  civilization 
itself,  but  the  recognition  of  this  as  an  important  field  of 
subject  matter  is  quite  recent.    There  are  so  many  delicate 
and  intimate  adjustments  within  the  family  that  teachers  should 
approach  the  subject  with  an  open  mind,  and  beware  of  being 
dogmatic  in  their  teaching.    Rather,  the  aim  should  be  to 
create  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  to  be  open-minded 
and  eager  for  methods  leading  to  finer  self -development."  (l) 

We  should  give  credit  to  those  who  have  taught  family  relation- 
ships but,  "with  the  recent  widespread  and  growing  interest  in  this  important 
subject,  teachers  all  over  the  country  are  seeking  various  means  to  develop 
units  in  family  relationships.    These  units  cover  a  period  varying  from 
one  week  to  one  semester  in  length. 


~"(l)    Groves-Skinner-Swenson ,  The  Family  and  Its  Relationships 
Preface    p.  VIII 
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The  purpose  of  this  text  has  been  to  assemble,  organize,  and 
interpret  the  material  now  available."  (1) 

Baulah  I.  Cook  emphasizes  the  need  for  re-evaluating  the  present 
curriculum. 

"In  the  past  few  weeks  home-economics  supervisors 
from  three  different  communities  have  explained  that  next  year 
they  were  going  to  reorganize  the  home-economics  courses  in  their 
junior  and  senior  high  schools,  so  as  to  better  meet  the  needs 
of  their  pupils.    Throughout  the  country  there  has  been  a  feeling 
among  all  teachers  that  they  need  to  re-evaluate  the  content  of 
their  courses  in  relation  to  the  objectives  needed  for  modern 
living. 

Pupil-Activity  Studies 

Before  looking  over  the  outline  of  a  revised  course  for 
the  junior  and  senior  high  schools  of  one  city,  I  was  told  that 
this  revised  course  had  been  based  on  a  study  of  the  activities 
of  the  girls  of  that  community.    This  study  consisted  of  a  series 
of  questions  which  were  checked  by  the  pupils  to  indicate  their 
own  activities.    An  examination  of  the  questions,  however,  indicated 
that  many  of  the  possible  responsibilities  of  pupils  in  relation 
to  caring  for  younger  brothers  and  sisters,  arranging  furnishings 
for  one's  own  room  and  caring  for  it,  selecting  meals  in  a  school 
cafeteria  or  a  restaurant,  buying  food  for  the  family  and  many 
others  were  not  included  in  the  checking  list.    Such  a  study  of 
girls'  activities  cannot  be  an  adequate  basis  for  a  course  of  study, 
since  any  plan  for  revising  a  curriculum  in  the  light  of  pupil 
activities  must  include  representative  activities  of  a  variety  of 
types  in  order  to  get  an  accurate  picture  of  the  pupil's  life  in 
the  home.  ... 

An  analysis  of  the  studies  made  gives  us  a  total  list  of 
homemaking  responsibilities  something  like  the  following: 

1.  I&intaining  the  health  of  the  family. 

2.  Managiiag  the  time  and  effort  of  the  members  of 
the  family. 

3.  Managing  the  money  available  for  the  family. 


(1)    Ibid,  p.  VII 
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4.  Selecting,  caring  for,  furnishing,  and 
equipping  the  house. 

5.  Planning  the  meals,  buying  the  food,  preparing, 
serving,  and  caring  for  the  food  for  the  family. 

6.  Selecting,  caring  for,  and  constructing  some  of 
the  clothing  for  the  family. 

7.  Maintaining  desirable  social  relations  within 
the  family  group  and  with  other  groups  in  the 
community. 

8.  Promoting  the  social,  physical,  and  mental 
development  of  the  children  in  the  home. 

9.  Formulating  a  family  philosophy  on  the  basis 

of  which  the  responsibilities  -mentioned  above  can 
be  evaluated  and  managed."     (1 ) 

Lydia  Ann  Lynde  in  "The  Significance  of  Evaluation"  writes: 

"Those  of  us  who  are  attempting  to  lead,  or  to  teach  others, 
need  to  keep  well  in  mind  that  the  value  of  the  subject  matter  we  are 
using  or  teaching  is  dependent  not  upon  the  material  itself  but  upon 
its  relatedness  to  the  needs  of  each  individual  concerned.    This  makes 
leading  and  teaching  difficult  when  a  rather  stiff  course  of  study 
must  be  followed.    True  enough,  in  every  line  of  work  there  are 
fundamental  and  basic  facts  which  are  needed  by  all  following  that 
line,  but  these  are  of  small  concern  in  evaluating  it.    To  one  person 
one  element  of  the  subject  makes  a  contribution;  to  another,  something 
far  different  meets  a  need. 

In  home  economics  we  need  particularly  to  be  conscious  of 
this  relativity  of  value.    It  is  a  waste  of  time  and  effort  for  the 
teacher  to  stress  equally  all  points  for  all  her  pupils.    Mass  teaching 
probably  meets  fev/er  needs  and  takes  less  cognizance  of  relative 
values  than  any  other.    Where  mass  teaching  seems  inevitable,  the 
teacher  needs  to  be  on  the  alert  to  use  every  possible  device  to  make 
her  lesson  plan  have  value  to  each  pupil.    Even  then  it  is  well  to 
recognize  that  to  some  pupil  the  English  lesson  or  the  history  lesson 
may  be  of  far  greater  value  as  a  whole  than  the  work  at  hand. 

In  no  phase  cf  home  economics  do  v/e  need  to  keep  this  more 
in  mind  thai  in  pre-parental  and  parental  education.    There  is  always 
the  question,   'What  shall  we  teach?1     Dr.  George  D.  Stoddard,  speaking 


(1)    "Revising  the  Home  Economics  Curriculum"    Home  Economics 
News    Vol.  1     (October,  1930)    No.  10        p.  103 
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at  the  Biennial  Conference  of  the  Natione.1  Council  of  Parent 
Education,  which  met  in  Washington  recently,  gave  a  test  for 
content.    Though  he  applied  it  to  parent-education  work,  it 
seems  a  good  test  for  evaluating  any  subject  matter. 

How  crucial  is  the  need?    We  were  told  to  make  our 
first  question.    Then,  if  we  must  work  with  a  large  group,  How 
universal  are  these  needs?    If  our  content  meets  these  tests, 
we  should  go  further  and  consider  content  in  terms  of  technic, 
teachability,  and  applicability.    In  teaching  elements  of  child 
care  and  training  each  teacher  will  find  this  test  well  worth 
considering  before  she  develops  her  unit.    To  make  the  unit 
outstanding  in  her  program  she  will  have  to  consider  her  pupils 
individually.    After  all,  it  is  not  subject  matter  nor  course  of 
study  that  makes  the  success  of  a  unit.     It  is  what  the  individual 
in  the  group  or  class  and  the  leader  or  teacher  put* into  it. 

Occasionally  a  teacher  can  create  an  atmosphere  of 
success  by  carrying  a  unit  just  on  the  strength  of  her  own  personality. 
This  type  of  success  is  usually  striking  to  the  casual  observer  but 
is  not  sound  in  itself.    Away  from  the ' influence  of  the  leading 
personality  the  unit  fails  to  function.    When  the  class  leaves  the 
classroom  it  leaves  the  unit  behind  also.    Personality,  however, 
with  content  that  stands  the  test,  is  a  decided  asset;  complete 
success  demands  it.    It  plays  a  decided  part  in  method,"  (l) 


IV  Factors  Which  Bring  Satisfactions  in  Hone  Life 


Several  factors  which  bring  satisfactions  in  daily  life  are 
economic  adjustments,  cooperation,  work,  loyalty,  individuality, 
recreations,  leisure  and  wholesome  mental  health. 

Years  ago  every  girl  was  expected  to  marry.    If  she  did  not 

she  was  pitied  by  her  friends  and  laughed  at  by  the  public.  She 

expected  to  find  some  one  to  take  care  of,  support  and  protect  her, 

"According  to  the  1930  census  ten  million  women 
we^e  gainfully  employed  earning  some  money  income.  This 
was  more  than  twenty-five  per  cent  of  all  the  women  in  the 


(1)    Child  Development  Section  of  Home  Economics  News    p,  18 
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country  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty-four.  The 
majority  of  this  number  were  single,  but  more  than  two  million 
married  women  were  earning  money."  (1) 

"When  women  gained  their  economic  independence  or 
the  right  to  earn  their  own  living,  they  were  free  to  follow 
their  own  choices  in  this  matter.      The  freedom  of  choosing 
improves  the  position  of  those  who  do  marry.    In  many  homes  the 
knowledge  that  the  ^ife  is  quite  able  to  take  care  of  herself 
independently  has  v/on  for  her  added  consideration  and  respect. 
Economic  equality  and  a  partnership  status  for  the  woman  inside 
the  family  have  also  been  promoted  by  the  winning  of  economic 
independence  outside."  (2) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbreth  (3)  are  perhaps  unusual  examples  of 
cooperation,  but  all  mothers  and  fathers  should  find  common  interests  in 
their  work,  recreation  and  hobbies.    These  common  interests  help  them  to 
develop  and  to  build  up  a  democratic  home  where  all,  "share  in  the  family 
fellowship,  and  the  rights  of  each  are  recognized  by  the  other."  (4) 

Thoug-htful  parents  do  not  want  obedience  through  fear  but  v/ish 
to  develop  in  the  child  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  cooperation,  if, 
"they  show  their  children  the  same  consideration  and  courtesy  that  they 
would  expect  to  show  in  their  relations  with  grown-ups,"  (5)    they  will 
usually  succeed  in  building  up  a  loyalty  and  friendship  that  cannot 
easily  be  broken  down. 

One  of  the  best  illustrations  of  community  cooperation  is  given 
by  Charles  H.  Prior,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  in  Fairhaven,  Massachusetts. 
(6)    The  citizens  of  Fairhaven  have  drawn  up  a  set  of  projects  which  they 

"~  (l )  Groves,  Skinner  and  Swenson,  The  Family  and  Its  Relationships  p.  118 

(2)  Ibid.,     p.  161 

(3)  Lillian  M,  Gilbreth,     Living  V.'ith  Cur  Children 

(4)  Groves,  Skinner,  Swenson,    The  Family  and  Its  Relationships    p. 175 

(5)  Ibid.,  p.  224 

(6)  Educational  Review,  June,  1925    Volume  70      pp.  42-43 
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consider  en-titled  to  recognition  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the 
community.    The  "Junior  Citizens"  are  members  of  an  Improvement  Association, 
They  aim  to  complete  these  projects  and  do  something  for  their  community 
outside  of  school.    This  spirit  is  also  carried  over  into  the  homes. 

Every  child  has  a  right  to  develop  his  ovm  individuality,  Years 
ago  very  little  thought  or  time  was  given  to  the  developing  of  the  individual. 
Today  we  know  that  even  the  tiniest  child's  personality  should  be  respected 
and  he  should  not  be  injured  by  having  this  right  withdrawn.    Cur  Child 
Psychologies  (l)    emphasize  strongly  the  value  of  this. 

Angelo  Patri  endeavors  to  get  this  across  to  the  general  public 
by  writing  articles  for  the  daily  paper  under  the  caption  "Our  Children," 

To  quote  again  from  The  Family  and  Its  Relationships; 

"The  development  of  individuality  along  with  family 
loyalty  and  strong  affection  is  the  supreme  test  of  the  wholesome, 
modern  family.    Many  families  are  content  with  one  of  these  three 
qualities,    Where  a  good  program  is  maintained  from  the  start  by 
parents,  individuality,  loyalty  and  affection  are  all  achieved,  and 
it  is  in  these  successful  modern  homes  that  we  find  the  happiness 
that  comes  from  the  right  sort  of  family  program"  (2) 

Because  wholesome  mental  health  is  so  important  if  one  expects  to 

get  satisfactions  from  home  life,  the  Journal  of  the  National  Educational 

Association  has  had  a  series  of  articles  on  this  subject  for  several  years. 

There  follows  a  description  of  the  articles  and  an  estimate  of  the  value 

of  this  study, 

"The  Journal  has  presented  a  great  body  of  material  in  the 
field  of  mental  hygiene.    Beginning  in  October  1928,  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  subject  has  appeared  each  year.    The  writers  have 

~~"""~(l)    Blanton,  Smiley  and  Blanton,  Margaret  Gray.     Child  Guidance 
pp.  3-9,  154-181,  182-211,  279-287. 

(2)    Groves,  Skinner  and  Swenson,  The  Family  and  Its  Relationships  p. 192 
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boen  v/ellinf ormed  in  their  field  and  in  close  touch  with  classroom 
teaching.    The  series  for  the  four  years  are  as  follows: 

1928-  29  by  Daniel  W.  La  Rue,  State  Teachers  College,  East  Strouds- 
burg,  Pennsylvania,  who  wrote  on  personal  growth  of  teachers 
through  mental  hygiene. 

1929-  30  by  J.  Mace  Andress,  Boston  School  of  Physical  Education,  on 
mental  health  in  the  classroom. 

1930-  31  by  Clara  Bassett,  the  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene, 
on  the  child  and  mental  health. 

1931-  32  by  Caroline  B.  Zachry,  State  Teachers  College,  Upper  Montclair, 
New  Jersey,  on  the  problem  child  and  mental  health. 

Any  one  of  these  series  of  articles  would  make  a  valuable 
booklet  of  the  type  commonly  used  in  teachers  institutes.    They  have 
been  referred  to  as  the  most  notable  body  of  material  which  has 
appeared  on  this  subject  for  teachers.    These  articles  now  available 
in  school  and  personal  libraries  are  a  source  of  study  for  many 
teachers.    The  plan  of  securing  opinions  from  readers  each  month 
as  to  their  choice  of  Journal  articles  has  shown  a  strong  and 
continuing  interest  in  mental  hygiene.    The  article  on  this  subject 
ranks  high  each  month.    First,  second,  or  third  among  two  dozen  or 
more  articles  is  the  usual  rating.    MentoL  hygiene  is  practical  help 
for  teachers.    It  makes  f  or  a  better  understanding  of  children  and 
teaching.    It  helps  teachers  to  a  better  understanding  because  it 
is  personal  and  human.    Mental  health  is  quite  as  important  as 
physical  health.    The  knowledge  and  practise  of  mental  hygiene  by 
teachers  has  a  profound  effect  upon  their  pupils,  themselves,  and 
their  teaching. 

Reader  interest  is  so  strong  that  we  hope  to  continue 
this  feature  in  1932-33.    The  Journal  will  welcome  suggestions  as 
to  authors,  subjects  or  articles,  themes  t o  be  developed,  phases  to 
emphasize  which  you  think  would  be  helpful.     Send  your  suggestions 
to  the  editor."  (1) 


V  Experimental  Work 
Some  schools  teach  family  relationships  "whenever  and  wherever" 
the  opportunity  presents  itself,  but  this  leaves  much  to  chance,  and 


(1)     Journal  of  the  national  Sducatiorol-Association     (April,  1932] 

p.  134 
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v;hil8  many  opportunities  do  arise  for  this  kind  of  teaching,  unless  a 

definite  plan  and  place  are  made  for  this  work  it  will  no  doubt  be 

slighted  if  not  entirely  omitted  and  forgotten. 

Lawrence  Frank  (of  the  Spelman  Fund)  of  Nov/  York  ^ity  says: 

"To  classify  our  aims  and  purposes  so  that  criteria 
can  be  developed  by  which  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of 
achievement  is  the  first  step  in  evaluating  Homemaking  Education." 


VI  Results 


The  result  should  produce  a  re-evaluation  of  state  courses 

of  study. 
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Solution  of  the  Problem  by  the  Scientific  Method. 

A    Hypothesis  of  investigation 

1.    The  following  data  have  been  gathered 
a)    Research  carried  on 

(1)  A  brief  summary  of  the  theses  which  are  closely 
related  to  the  subject  of  f amily  relationships  has  been  placed  in  the 
appendix. 

(2)  The  courses  of  study  from  twenty-five  states  have 
been  carefully  analyzed,  and  a  brief  summary  of  the  family  relationship 
work  in  each  state  has  been  made  from  these  analyses.    This  has  also  been 
placed  in  the  appendix.    At  the  present  time  many  states  are  revising 
their  courses  of  study.    Some  of  those  mentioned  in  the  summary  are  not 
recent j  therefore,  greater  value  has  been  placed  on  the  notes  taken  from 
the  latest  state  courses  than  on  the  summary  itself.    If  one  examines 
the  dates  and  materials  in  the  summary,  one  can  not  fail  to  see  the 
growing  appreciation  for  family  relationships  work.    For  this  reason  a 
few  of  their  suggestions  have  been  included  as  gleanings  from  the  general 
field. 

The  California  course  states: 

"Success  .  .  .  depends  upon  the  teacher's  understanding 
of  the  home  conditions  of  the  pupils  and  a  consequent  adjustment 
of  the  work  in  such  manner  as  will  bring  about  a  modifics/tion  of 
the  home  conditions." 

There  is  failure  and  waste  from  maintaining  courses  "foreign  to  the 

traditions  and  home  experiences  of  the  pupils  concerned."    They  suggest 

that  the  teachers  call  upon  homes  of  all  pupils.    Emphasis  is  made  of 
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Social  Relationships  in  connection  with  practical  problems  of  the 
course  and  no  uniform  minimum  standard  should  be  required  of  any  subject 
of  the  course. 

The  Connecticut  course  suggests  carrying  out  plans  for 
pleasures  which  the  family  can  share  together,  and  entertaining  friends 
with  and  without  expense.    Flan  work  so  that  mother  has  more  time  for 
recreation. 

The  Florida  outline  uses  as  its  objectives  those  of  Lita  Bane: 

"Freely  interpreted  the  major  objectives  of  Home  Economics 
teaching  are  three. 

1.  To  give  an  understanding  of  the  function  of  the  home. 

2.  To  indicate  possible  sources  of  useful  information 
regarding  present  day  homes. 

3.  To  provide  training  in  the  processes  of  the  home."  (l) 

Suggestions  from  Georgia: 

"Every  functioning  course  of  study  must  be  always  in 
process  of  revision,  living  as  the  pupils  live,  growing  as  the  pupils 
grow." 

They  try  to  "create  a  feeling  of  need  of  the  solution  of  the  problem". 
Abilities,  activities,  appreciations  and  attitudes  are  emphasized. 

The  Report  of  Progress  of  Study  and  a  Survey  of  Home  Bconogdca 
in  Schools  of  Mag s  a  chus o  1 1  s  was  also  examined.    Massachusetts  uses  the 
seven  cardinal  principles  of  education  for  her  objectives.    She  also  asks 
the  question:    "Will  the  content  function  in  practical  daily  home  life  of 
the  pupil  now  and  in  the  future?" 

North  Dakota  aims  to  "give  the  girl  a  well  rounded  conception  of 
the  many  studies  contributing  to  worthy  home  membership." 


(1)    Home  Economics  Objectives,  Journal  of  Home  Economics 
(March  1927)  119-122 
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Oklahoma  includes  many  problems  and  practical  applications 
for  home  work.    It  is  v/ell  outlined  with  suggestions  and  sub-topics. 
The  aim  is  "To  develop  the  girl's  interest  in  her  home,  ...  to  give 
her  ideas  and  ideals  as  a  basis  for  home  membership  and  standards  for 
home  life,  and  to  help  the  girl  see  her  relationships  to  the  family 
and  community." 

Pennsylvania  includes  suggestive  problems. 

Wyoming  gives  one  fifth  of  her  time  to  home  projects. 

(3)  "President  Hoover's  White  House  Conference  on  Child 
Health  and  Protection  recognizing  the  rights  of  the  child  as  the  first 
rights  of  citizenship  pledges  itself  to  nineteen  aims  for  the  children 
of  America:  (1)     'For  every;  child  these  rights,  regardless  of  race,  or 
color  or  situation,  wherever  he  may  live  under  the  protection  of  the 
American  flag'."    Anyone  may  get  a  copy  of  the  Children's  Charter,  and 
as  reports  of  the  Washington  Conference  on  Child  Welfare  were  sent  out 
freely  it  will  be  merely  mentioned  here  as  one  important  branch  in  family 
relationships  work.    A  footnote  on  the  Charter  says:    "The  Children's 
Charter  is  a  challenge  to  the  youth  of  today  as  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  to  our  forefathers." 

(4)  Reports  of  Conferences  and  Investigations. 

For  some  time  home  economic  conferences  have  been 
called  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States.    Eaoh  conference  is  in 
response  to  the  challenge  of  the  present  social  and  economic  crisis.  It 
is  evident  that  our  home  economic  courses  must  grow  and  develop  with  the 


(1)    The  Children's  Charter,  White  House  Conference,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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ov9r  increasing  needs  of  young  people  in  this  rapidly  changing  civilization. 
Smeline  S.  Oh it comb  in  her  report  of  the  Fourth  National  Conference  of 
Supervisors  and  Taachers  of  Home  Economics  (1)  shows  how  important  the 
leaders  feel  that  home  economics  training  is.    As  Etta  P.  Flagg,  Supervisor 
of  Home  Economics  in  Los  Angeles,  states:    "The  subject  of  home  making  is 
just  as  broad  as  the  teacher  wishes  to  make  it.     Personally  I  feel  that  our 
7/ork  in  the  public  school  is  largely  that  of  helping  the  girls  to  see  what 
opportunities  and  responsibilities  are  theirs  in  the  home  at  the  present 
time  and  how  they  can  grasp  these  opportunities  and  meet  these  responsibilities." 
She  also  says:    "Ever-  teacher  needs  to  retain  the  enthusiasm  of  youth— how  is 
she  going  to  do  this?    She  needs  to  keep  informed  as  to  the  best  in  recent 
educational  thought  and  to  be  familiar  with  the  best  in  modern  writing. 
She  must  have  outside  interests,  meet  pleasant  people,  be  able  to  go  to 
concerts,  plays  and  entertainments." 

James  E.  Russell  in  Next  Steps  in  Home  Economics  says:    "I  contend 
that  home  making  is  second  to  no  other  vocation  in  the  world."    He  deplores 
the  fact  that  it  is  usually  an  elective  and  that  only  about  one  tenth  of 
our  girls  are  studying  it  and  feels  that  this  is  caused  by  the  way  it  has 
been  taught.    In  many  schools  the  duller  students  are  placed  in  the  home 
economics  classes.    "Would  more  elect  home  economics  if  it  were  rated  a 
major  subject  of  the  curriculum?"     Dr.  Russell  says  that  school  authorities 
have  not  given  the  subject  time  and  thought.    He  challenges  the  home 
economics  specialist  to  cooperate  with  the  curriculum  makers  for  home 
economics  for  all  students,  girls  and  boys  from  the  lower  grades  through  college. 


*"(l)    Home  Economics  Letter  No.  9    Progressive  Home  Economics 
Education  (Entire) 
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Annie  R.  Dyer  says:  (l) 

"To  make  home  economics  a  special  subject  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  seems  not  to  be  in  accordance  with  life. 
Home  living  is  part  of  one's  every  day  existence  and  the  exparience 
of  boys  as  well  as  of  girls.    Therefore,  homo  economics  in  the 
school  curriculum  should  be  a  general  subject  vital  to  both  boys 
and  girls*    The  changing  times  also  demand  that  boys  receive  some 
training  in  home  living."  ' 

Commissioner  Cooper's  aim  in  calling  a  conference  of  home 

economics  workers  is  shown  in  the  conference  program,  which  briefly  stated 

is  as  follows:  (l) 

I    A  roview  of  the  economic  changes  since  the  World  War,  by 
Commiss ioner  Cooper. 

II    A  plan  for  evaluation  of  home  economics  education  in  our 

schools  in  developing  ideals  and  attitudes  for  the  American 
home  from  a  sociologist  (however,  he  could  not  come)  and 
home  economist  (he  was  absent  and  Commissioner  Cooper  spoke 
in  his  place). 

Ill    A  plan  for  the  evaluation  of  some  phases  of  home  economics 
teaching  concerned  with  health,  personal  improvement,  home 
improvement  and  child  care  and  training  listed  in  the  order 
given  from  a  health  educationist,  home  economist,  general 
educationist  and  child  psychologist. 

IV    Elements  of  Liberal  Arts  in  Practical  and  Technical 
Education  from  the  Dean  of  University  Administration, 
Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland. 

V    A  plan  to  evaluate  home  economics  education  in  providing 
for  the  activities,  interests,  and  needs  of  the  school 
pupil  from  an  educational  psychologist  and  assistant 
principal  of  a  university  high  school,  superintendent  of 
schools  and  home  economist. 

VI    A  plan  to  evaluate  the  administration  of  home  economics  by 

a  city  supervisor  of  home  economics,  a  teacher  trainer  of  home 
economics  and  a  director  of  high  schools. 

Commissioner  Cooper  said, 

"Perhaps  the  American  home  is  not  worth  saving.    All  social 
institutions,  such  as  the  church  and  the  home  will  attempt  to  perpetuate 


(l)    Circular  No.  16     United  States  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.     June,  1930. 
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themselves  without  changing  to  meet  new  conditions.  Sometimes 
such  institutions  perish.    I  diglike  to  see  an  institution  discarded 
unless  there  is  something  to  take  its  place.     .  .  .     Hen  are 
necessary  factors  in  homes.    If  v/e  are  able  to  save  the  old  home 
or  reconstruct  it  adequately  you  will  need  to  consider  the  education 
of  the  boys  as  well  as  of  the  girls.    I  take  much  pleasure  in 
presenting  to  you  a  careful  student  of  this  situation;  a  man  who  has 
done  much  in  promoting  research  into  the  problems  of  child  life, 
Doctor  Frank."  (l) 

Lawrence  Frank  of  the  Spelman  Foundation  of  New  York  City  then 

urged : 

"Clarification  of  the  home  making  aims  and  purposes  as 
the  first  step  toward  the  development  of  some  criteria  for 
measuring  the  effectiveness  of  hom3making  education  and  that 
these  criteria  be  found  in  the  social  life  outside  the  school 
toward  which  the  young  people  in  our  classes  are  sent  to  play 
their  parts  as  individuals  with  greater  or  less  success,  depending 
upon  how  much  real  understanding  and  insight  into  human  behavior 
and  personality  and  appreciation  of  aesthetic  values  they  have 
gained  from  the  skills  and  techniques  taught  them."  (2) 

"To  the  extent  that  schools  recognize  their  responsibility 
in  helping  to  develop  wholesome,  sane  individuals,  better  able  to 
meet  the  responsibilities  of  adult  life,  and  especially  those  of 
human  relationships  involved"  in  marriage,  homemaking  and  child 
rearing,  they  can  and  will  make  use  of  the  driving  curiosity, 
eagerness  to  learn,  and  unflagging  interest  which  young  people 
have  in  this  whole  area  of  human  relationships  and  behavior."  (3) 

Mary  E.  Parker,  Director  of  Household  Administration  of  Western 

Reserve  University  of  Cleveland  said, 

"It  is  to  be  hoped  that  more  ways  will  be  found  by  which 
we  can  discover  what  we  really  do  accomplish  and  where  we  fail, 
because  in  home  economics  there  is  need  for  constant  readjustment 
and  reorganization.    It  may  be  a  little  hard  on  us  to  evaluate  our 
teaching  by  the  degree  of  popular  apnroval  which  we  secure  because 
of  traditional  misapprehensions,  but  there  is  much  of  promise  in 
the  support  conferences  like  this  are  receiving  from  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  and  the  better  understanding  we  are  hoping  to  bring 
about  as  a  result  of  them. 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 


Ibid. ,  p.  6 
Ibid.,  p.  6 
Ibid.,  p.  6 
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"As  the  girls  grow  older  there  are  many  ways  of 
bringing  them  to  some  degree  of  realization  of  the  importance 
of  the  home  in  American  life.    The  home  economics  teacher 
obviously  shares  this  responsibility  with  others,  but  her  own 
work  should  be  evaluated  according  to  the  insight,  enthusiasm, 
and  discretion  which  she  uses  in  developing  right  attitudes 
toward  the  daily  cormion  task."  (1) 

Doctor  Arlitt  says  there  are  .-three  points: 

"I.    An  instructor  trained  in  the  mental  and  physical  growth  and 
welfare  of  the  young  child. 

II.    A  laboratory  of  some  form,  for  student  observation  and  actual 
participation  in  the  care  and  training  of  children.  For 
this  purpose,  a  kindergarten  may  be  used  in  a  neighboring 
school  or  a  day  nursery  or  any  group  of  children.    A  good 
nursery  school  is  ideal.    Long  ago  the  sciences  learned 
that  laboratory  facilities  were  imperative  to  the  effective- 
ness of  their  work  for  it  is  one  thing  to  study  about  material 
in  purely  verbal  terms  and  quite  another  to  see  it  as 
actually  working  with  real  individuals.    In  other  words,  there 
is  no  "impression  without  expression.1'     Material  on  child 
care  may  easily  be  presented  to  a  class,  go  in  through  the 
ear  and  out  through  the  pencil  to  the  notebook,  without  leaving 
any  further  trace  unless  students  are  given  an  opportunity 
to  put  the  work  in  use  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
Infant  care  may  be  demonstrated  with  dolls  manufactured  for 
this  purpose.    This  may  be  supplemented  by  observations  in  a 
local  hospital  or  well-baby  clinic.    The  demonstration  with 
dolls  is  useful  in  showing  care  of  children  up  to  one  year  of 
age,  but  beyond  that  no  amount  of  inanimate  material  can  be 
substituted  for  the  behavior  of  actual  children, 

III    A  coordinated  program  which  makes  use  of  all  the  possible 

agencies  contributing  to  the  development  of  early  childhood. 
Students  in  child  ca.re  should  be  familiar  with  all  agencies 
interested  in  the  care  of  children.    For  example:    The  work 
of  the  physician,  school  nurse,  recreation  educator  and 
directors  for  under-privileged  children.    Coordination  is 
essential  in  all  education  but  is  preeminently  needed  here  for 
without  this  the  development  of  well-rounded  children  is 
difficult  if  not  impossible." 

"The  Saturday  morning  session  was  opened  by  Elizabeth  Dyer, 
Director  of  the  School  of  household  Administration,  University  of 
Cincinnati.    Miss  Dyer  stated  that  Friday's  session  had  emphasized 


(1)    Ibid.,  p.  9 
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the  modern  trorids  in  home  economics  curricula  construction 
and  in  this  connection  the  sociological  aspects  had  been 
discussed,  while  the  Saturday  session  would  emphasize  the 
psychological  viewpoint— that  is,  the  contribution  of  home 
economics  to  social  and  individual  betterment.    At  this  point 
Uisa  Dyer  presented  Elsie  M.  Smithies,  Assistant  Principal  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  High  School,  who  presented  the 
f  oil  owing : 

Home  Economics  aims  to  contribute  to  pupil  needs  in 
the  following  ways : 

A.     Present-day  living  in  the  home. 

1.  Emphasis  on  care  of  home. 

2.  Care  of  appliances  to  be  used. 

3.  Personal  laundry. 

4.  Proper  marketing  methods. 

5.  Consumption  of  desirable  foods, 
o.  Clothing  selection. 

7.  Care  of  garments. 

8.  Personal  accounts. 


B.    Preparation  for  future  needs. 
1«    Better  homemaking. 

2.  Family  budget. 

3.  Child  care. 

a.  Proper  feeding. 

b.  Health. 

c.  Discipline. 

4.  Family  relationships. 

Problem: 

For  a  point  of  departure,  take  a  given  situation  in 
which  the  administration  favors  home  economics,  provides  a  three- 
year  sequence  in  high  school,  hires  an  adequate,  efficient  teaching 
force  but  the  department  does  not  grow.    The  required  courses  are 
filled,  but  the  elective  courses  are  taken  by  a  very  few.  '.That  are 
the  difficulties? 

1.  The  material  is  too  thin.    The  course  could  be  covered 
in  half  the  time. 

2.  The  practical  courses  give  nothing  not  learned  at  home, 

3.  Girls  can  sew  and  cook  who  never  had  a  course  in  home 

economics. 

4.  The  material  demands  very  little  tliinking. 

5.  The  course  never  challenges  the  abilities  of  students. 
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6.  Homo  economics  is  for  tho  girl  who  can  not  take  a 
stiff  academic  course.    It  is  a  "snap"  course. 

7.  The  material  is  impracticr.l  and  not  usable. 
3.    The  topics  in  the  unit  aro  too  obvious. 

9.    The  course  has  too  many  duplications  of  materials 
from  other  departments.    For  example:    Home  economics  and  general 
science  both  take  up  home  sanitation.    Color  is  discussed  in  both 
Art  and  Home  Economics.    Family  and  home  relationships  are  units 
in  both  home  economics  and  community  civics.    The  other  departments 
seem  to  teach  these  topics  more  effectively. 

Miss  Smithies  feels  that  the  above  reasons  should  give  much 
food  for  thought  to  home  economics  teachers.     She  questions  and 
comments  as  follows: 


Is  it  true  that  the  home  economics  program  is  satisfactory 
in  districts  where  there  is  need  for  socialization  and  Americanization 
of  the  community  but  is  not  fitted  to  the  girls  from  the  good  middle 
class  or  well-to-do  families  in  other  communities?    Shall  we  be 
content  to  have  these  courses  appeal  to  the  girls  who  can  not  hope 
to  go  far  in  school  because  of  low  mentality  and  not  take  into 
account  the  bright,  alert  girls  of  superior  ability?    Is  duplication 
of  material  neoessary? 


If  home  economics  fulfilled  its  duty  to  tho  foreign  child 
and  to  the  child  who  is  not  going  far  in  school  it  would  be  worthy 
of  a  prominent  place  in  the  high  school  curriculum.    But,  my  conten- 
tion is,  that  home  economics  should  have  an  appeal  as  no  other 
subject  in  our  curriculum  has  to  every  type  of  American  girl,  (l) 

With  the  changes  which  have  been  made  in  the  whole  social 
fabric  of  our  nation,  girls  and  v/omen  are  being  presented  with 
problems  which  have  never  come  to  them  before.    There  are  the  married 
women  who  work,  the  unmarried  women  who  have  homes  of  their  own  and 
work,  the  women  of  means  who  must  have  something  to  do  in  their 
leisure  time.    To  all  these  girls  and  women  there  are  certain  big 
common  problems  such  as:     (1)  nutrition;     (2)  clothing  selection; 
(3)  food  selection;     (4)  management  of  money;     (5)  investments; 
(6)  selection  of  living  quarters;     (7)  budgeting  of  time  and  money; 
(8)  living  comfortably  with  one's  family;     (9)  making  easy  social 
contacts  with  associates;     (10)  sex  relations  and  reactions; 
(11)  leisure. 


These  are  topics  which  not  only  interest  but  educate  girls 
for  they  are  the  most  vital  things  in  the  lives  of  every  girl  in 
high  school. 


(1)    Ibid.,  up.  11-12. 
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"Recently  I  was  connected  with  a  survey  of  how  some  forty 
girls  spent  each  twenty-four  hours  for  a  week's  time,    A  whole  home 
economics  course  could  be  made  from  such  a  survey.    The  results 
were  teeming  with  health  problems,  family  relationships,  social 
problems,  personality  difficulties,  expenditure  of  time  and  money. 
Every  typo  of  girl  can  become  interested  in  the  discussion  and 
attempted  solution  of  the  following:    What  is  the  effect  upon  an 
undernourished  girl  of  staying  out  frequently  until  early  morning 
hours?    What  is  the  effect  of  overindulgence  in  cigarettes"  Why 
shouldn't  girls  go  without  breakfast?    Why  is  tuberculosis 
increasing  among  girls  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  years  and  decreasing 
in  every  other  group?    What  is  the  effect  upon  the  girl  and  her 
family  when  she  neglects  her  share  of  home  responsibility?    Why  does 
Mary  go  into  a  tantrum  or  a  sulky  mood  when  her  sister  gets  a  new 
dress  1 

"Experience  has  proved  to  me  in  dealing  with  adolescent 
girl  problems  that,  the  girls  have  better  insight  into  home  difficulties 
than  the  parents.    All  girls  of  high  school  age  expect  to  get  married, 
have  homes  and  children  of  their  own.    They  are  not  too  young  in  high 
school  to  learn  how  personalities  are  made  or  broken  by  the  treatment 
of  children  in  the  formative  years.     In  this  relation  the  opportunity 
for  girls  to  do  work  in  connection  with  a  nursery  school  is  invaluable. 
It  brings  a  twofold  result  in  many  cases,  first,  knowledge  of  what  to 
do  in  training  a  young  child,  second,  insight  into  their  own 
personality  weaknesses. 

"It  is  conceded  that  your  courses  have  content  fascinating 
and  vital  but  the  possibilities  of  the  value  and  effectiveness  of 
home  economics  at  high  school  levels  have  scarcely  been  scratched 
below  the  surface. 

"You  must  make  your  problems  big  so  that  they  touch  the 
girl    in  her  every  day  life;  you  mustteach  your  girls  to  think 
through  these  big  problems  to  logical,  workable  conclusions;  you 
must  challenge  the  intellect  and  interest  of  every  type  of  girl." 

'Sit  this  point,  Thomas  W.  Gosling,  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  Akron,  Ohio,  presented  a  plan  for  evaluating  home 
economics  in  providing  for  the  activities,  interests,  and  needs  of 
the  school  pupil.    His  plan  included:    1.    Changes  in  the  home 
economics  curriculum;    2.     Social  objectives;    3.     Content;    4.  Time 
for  beginning  work;    5.  Courses  for  boys;    6.  Vocational  courses; 
7.    Costs;    8.  Implications  of  work;    9.  Teacher  preparation. 

Excerpts  from  each  topic  in  the  order  listed  above  are 
given  as  f  ollows  : 
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la     Changer;  in  the  horno  economics  curriculum. 
The  concept  of  home  economics  is  changing  to  include  larger 
implications  for  the  individual  and  society.    This  is  shown  in  classes 
once  largely  given  over  to  cookery,  now  devoted  to  wise  selection  of 
foods  for  adequate  nutrition, 

2 ,  Social  objecti\'es. 

Much  is  said  and  written  about  the  passing  of  the  family. 
In  fact,  some  feel  it  has  already  disappeared;  others  merely 
deprecate  its  passing,    A  comprehensive  view  of  the  situation 
questions  the  validity  of  such  judgments.    However,  for  the  social 
and  moral  welfare  of  civilization  American  family  life  needs  all 
the  support  and  strength  which  individually  and  collectively  we  can 
give.    For  home  economics  to  fulfill  such  a  social  objective,  it  is 
necessary  for  teachers  and  administrators  to  have  the  modern  conception 
of  homemaking  education, 

3,  Content, 

A  liberal  curriculum  in  homemaking  should  include  many 
different  elements;  for  example:    The  care  of  children,  home  nursing, 
first  aid,  textiles  and  clothing,  foods  and  nutrition,  marketing, 
laundering,  millinery,  budget  making  and  thrift,  home  hygiene, 
sanitation,  home  decoration,  selection  of  household  equipment,  making 
of  simple  house  repairs,  home  courtesies  and  obligations  of  home  and 
family  life.    Nomenclature  of  courses  is  unimportant.    The  underlying 
purpose  is  to  give  such  training  to  our  boys  and  girls  as  will  enable 
them  to  become  adequate,  efficient  and  high  minded  homemakers  with  all 
the  knowledge,  skill,  and  loyalty  required  for  the  high  purpose 
involved  in  this  almost  universal  task.    Much has  been  said  recently  about 
the  necessity  of  living  as  well  as  learning,    Homemaking  courses  should 
aim  to  strengthen  both  living  and  learning, 

4,  Time  for  beginning  work. 

Comprehensive  homemaking  instruction  might  well  begin  with 
the  kindergarten  and  extend  through  the  school  period  of  the  child. 
In  the  lower  grades  the  work  might  be  integrated  with  the  child's 
entire  school  work.    It  would  not  be  put  into  an  isolated  compartment. 
No  textbook  or  special  time  allotment  should  be  required.  Home 
courtesy  taught  for  fifteen  minutes  per  day  and  ignored  for  the  rest 
of  the  time  probably  will  not  become  effective. 

Formal  courses  will  probably  begin  in  the  sixth  or  seventh 
grades  but  prior  to  that  time  the  work  should  be  given  by  the  classroom 
teacher.    The  specialist  will  not  isolate  her  work  from  the  general 
program  of  the  school  but  on  the  other  hand  will  articulate  it  most 
closely  with  the  general  objectives  striven  for  by  the  entire  school. 
In  grades  six,  seven,  and  eight  homemaking  provision  should  be  made 
for  all  pupils,  boys  and  girls  alike,  as-  a  part  of  their  general 
education.    After  these  years  the  homemaking  program  may  become  more 
highly  specialized  and  more  scientific. 


»  0 
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At  present  it  is  perhaps  best  to  have  the  work  in  high 
school  elective  until  at  such  time  when  the  homenaking  program 
merits  compulsory  inclusion  in  the  school  program,  or  has  more 
universal  respect  of  the  educational  world.    The  cause  must  be 
won  through  merit  x'ather  than  decrees  of  Boards  of  Education  and 
Superintendents  of  Schools."  (1) 

Emeline  S.  Hhitcomb  gives  us  a  copy  of  the  "Scored  Objectives 

Proposed  for  Home  Relationships": 


Interests 


Interest  in: 


(1)  The  relation  of  spiritual  harmony  within  the  home. 

(2)  Family  life  in  which  each  member  contributes  to  the 

development . 

(3)  Right  use  of  leisure  time  in  the  family. 

(4)  Social  manners  and  customs  related  to  family  life. 

(5)  The  relation  of  the  choice  of  a  life  mate  to  the 

establishment  of  a  happy  and  successful  home. 

(6)  The  development  of  personal  traits  desirable  for  a 

home  member. 

(7)  The  inter-relation  of  home  and  community  life. 

(8)  The  effect  on  family  life  of  legislation  relating  to 

the  home. 


The  Ideal  of : 


Ideals 


(1)  Growing  in  loyalty  and  affection  toward  one's  family. 

(2)  Doing  all  in  one's  power  to  help  each  member  of  the 

family  to  develop  to  the  extent  of  his  ability. 

(3)  Having  a  home  in  which  leisure  time  is  used  to  promote 

the  best  development  of  each  individual. 

(4)  Becoming  a  person  with  genuine  good  manners. 

(5)  Having  a  happy  and  successful  married  life. 

(6)  Developing  personality  traits  essential  to  good  home 

membership. 

(7)  Doing  all  in  one's  power  to  make  one's  home  of  the  highest 

service  to  the  community. 

(8)  Giving  one's  support  to  the  laws  protecting  family  life. 


(1)  Ibid.,  pp.  13-14. 
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Ibllltles 

Ability  to; 

(1)  Judge  whether  responsibilities,  income  and  privileges 

are  equitably  shared  by  all  members  of  the  family. 

(2)  Plan  and  carry  out  wholesome  recreation  for  the  family. 

(3)  Practice  good  manners  in  the  home. 

(4)  Recognize  and  evaluate  those  traits  in  a  person  which 

are  essential  to  successful  homemaking  and  home 
membership. 

(5)  Cooperate  in  community  activities  which  are  for  the 

benefit  of  family  life. 


Skill  in 


Skills 


(1)  Strengthening  by  one's  attitudes  and  actions,  the  bonds 

of  affection  in  the  family. 

(2)  Making  necessary  adjustments  in  sharing  responsibilities, 

income  and  privileges. 

(3)  Planning  and  carrying  on  a  program  for  developing  worthy 

home  membership  traits. 


ppreciation  for  : 

(T)    Family  life  united  by  bonds  of  affection,  and  mutual 
service . 

(2)  Beautiful  manners. 

(3)  Desirable  personal  qualities  in  others. 

(4)  Wholesome  recreation."  (1) 


While  the  State  Conference  at  Oregon  State  College  was  for 

Vocational  Homemaking,  every  home  economics  teacher  was  welcomed  and 

the  following  suggestions  were  given  for  all  high  school  girls  i  in  regard 
to  their  social  relationships: 

"i.  The  home. 

1.  Influences  the  development  of  own  traits  and  those  of 
other  members  of  the  family. 

2.  Determines  to  some  extent  her  attitude  toward  other 
members  of  the  family  and  their  attitudes  toward  one  another. 


(l)    Circular  II o.  36  Home  and  Family  Life  in  a  Changing  Civilization 

pp.  15-16 
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3.  Influences  the  share  of  family  income  and  family  service 
that  she  receives. 

4.  Contributes  to  family  recreation. 

5.  Contributes  to  family  hospitality. 

6.  Coorerates  in  household  activities. 

7.  Influences  home  standards  and  ideals. 

8.  Sometimes  contributes  to  the  family  income. 

9.  Influences  family  loyalty. 

II    Outside  contact  . 

1.  Determines  attitude  toward  friends  and  associates  and 
influences  their  attitudes. 

2.  Chooses  friends, 

3.  Influences  development  of  own  traits  and  those  friends 
and  associates— tolerance,  dependability,  courtesy,  etc. 

4.  Influences  standards  and  ideals  of  groups  to  -:.'hich  she 
belongs  and  of  the  community  in  general. 

5.  Determines  own  standards  of  friendship  and  citizenship 
and  influences  standards  of  others."  (1) 

"Characteristics    of  a  Good  Problem  as  Set  Up  by  the 

Conference  Group 

1.  The  problem  should  be  clearly  stated,  including  the  main  factors  in 
the  situation  that  will  influence  the  solving. 

2.  The  problem  should  deal  with  real  life  situations. 

3.  The  problem  should  be  one  that  either  some  girl  in  the  class  has  faced 
or  typical  of  problems  faced  by  these  girls  at  present  or  that  will  be 
met  later. 

4.  The  problem  should  be  suited  to  the  ability  of  the  girls. 

5.  The  problem  should  be  one  over  which  the  girl  has  some  control. 

6.  The  problem  should  be  worthy  of  the  girls'  tine  and  thought. 

7.  The  problem  should  call  for  some  real  thinking  and  judging  on  the 
part  of  the  girl. 


Source  of  Problems 


Insofar  as  possible,  the  teacher  should  enocurage  the  pupils 
to  suggest  problems  from  their  own  experience.    In  the  solution  of  these 
they  should  be  so  guided  that  pertinent  subject  matter  is  developed. 
However,  the  pupils  may  not  always  suggest  problems  which  they  need  to 
be  able  to  solve  and  which  will  involve  all  the  subject  matter  which  the 
teacher  considers  of  value  to  the  particular  group.     In  this  case  it  will 
be  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  be  prepared  to  suggost  problems. 


(l)    Report  of  State  Conference,  Oregon  State  College,  Corvallis, 
Oregon,     pp.  16-17 
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Home  Projects 

As  an  outgrowth  of  problems  solved  in  class,  pupils 
will  be  able  to  assume  greater  home  responsibility  by  under- 
taking projects  related  to  class  work  but  which  involve  the 
solution  of  a  series  of  problems.    The  conference  group 
discussed  a  few  of  the  factors  involved  in  teaching  by  means 
of  home  projects. 


Standards 

The  following  standards  for  a  home  project  were  set 

up : 

1.  It  should  involve  planning  or  management. 

2.  It  should  have  a  definite  aim  in  terms  of  acc omplishment. 

3.  It  should  be  organized  around  something  that  is 
needed  in  the  home  and  the  need  for  which  the  girl 
recognizes. 

4.  It  should  be  suited  to  the  girlk  ability — difficult 
enough  to  constitute  a  challenge  but  not  so  difficult 
that  she  fails  to  accomplish  it. 

5.  It  should  be  something  of  permanent  as  v/ell  as  present 
value  to  the  girl— it  should  contribute  to  the 
development  of  the  girl  through  points  1,  2,  3,  and  4, 
and  lead  to  further  development. 

6.  It  should  be  worthy  of  her  effort. 

7.  It  should  lead  to  family  cooperation  and  development. 

8.  It  shotild  be  an  outgrowth  of  the  school  work. 

9.  It  should  be  a  responsibility  that  the  girl  wants  to 
undertake."  (l) 

Flora  Ma  Thurston  endeavors  to  show  that  we  must  not  just  add 

courses  in  family  relationships  but  we  must  incorporate  the  principles  : 

"The  entire  organise  grows  in  all  its  parts.  Home 
economics  will  need  to  develop  an  urge  to  relate  all  its  aspects 
before  it  can  interpret  life  to  children  or  adults." 

We  must  study  the  whole  family  and  learn  to  have  "power-with"  people 

in  place  of  "power-over"  (2)  them. 

"To  state  it  differently,  the  world  is  developing 
sociologically.     Instead  of  viewing  parts,  it  endeavors  to  see 


Tl)    Ibid.,  p.  17 

(2)    I'Jaldo  Frank,    The  Re-discovery  of  America 


(Chapter  on  Power) 
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and  act  in  terms  of  wholes;  the  whole  world,  the  whole  community, 
the  whole  family  and  the  whole  individual. 

This  leads  us  to  consider  some  of  the  shoals  on  which 
family  life  finds  itself  stranded  and  at  the  same  time  some  of 
the  plans  where  education  for  family  life  can  make  its  greatest 
contribution.    There  is  space  enough  to  mention  only  three. 
Failure  to  become  mature  emotionally  is  probably  the  source  of 
some  of  the  most  serious  family  difficulties  and  is  also  one  of 
the  most  subtle  problems  to  comprehend.    Some  adults  who  marry 
are  unwilling  to  accept  parenthood  because  a  child  might  interfere 
with  the  affection  they  now  receive  from  the  husband  or  rife.  They 
themselves  wish  to  prolong  their  own  childhoods  and' continue  to 
receive  parental  attention  from  the  ones  they  marry.    No  high 
school  teacher  would  be  expected  to  handle  such  a  family  problem, 
but  every  high  school  course  should  contribute  to  the  maturing 
process,  both  by  the  discussions  it  holds  and  the  experiences  it 
provides.    Girls,  as  veil  as  boys,  can  be  made  aware  of  immaturity 
in  themselves  and  in  adults  more  effectively  by  the  study  of  young 
children  first  and  later  of  themselves.    It  is  important  in  work 
with  adolescents  that  the  teacher  as  well  as  the  parent  should  be  so 
free  from  the  pressure  of  his  own  emotional  needs  that  he  is  able  to 
be  a  wholesome  guide  for  boys  and  girls. 

Profound  and  significant  family  relationships  are  produced 
by  unwise  discipline.    V/herever  the  parents  interpret  discipline  in 
terms  of  punishment,  rather  than  as  guidance  of  the  child,  resentment 
and  retaliation  frequently  follow.    The  discipline  of  adolescents 
grows  out  of  a  need  on  the  part  of  parents  for  imparting  social 
standards  to  young  people  and  too  often  carries  with  it  a  moral 
quality  which  is  not  inherent  in  the  situation.    The  parent-child 
relationship  should  permit  a  maximum  amount  of  creative  experience 
consistent  with  the  child's  development  in  which  the  school,  the 
parent  and  the  child  may  share.    The  school  will,  not  insist  that  a 
child  shall  have  a  certain  moral  code,  but  that  he  shall  be  helped 
to  have  some  moral  standard  suitable  for  his  age  and  the  modern  world* 
It  will  help  him  to  understand  the  responsibility  his  parents  feel 
for  his  welfare  to  give  both  him  and  them  an  opportunity  to  exercise 
it  as  a  means  to  a  creative  family  relationship.    The  observation 
and  care  of  little  children  gives  the  adolescent  boy  or  girl  the 
parental  attitude  and  thus  develops  a  greater  tolerance  for  an 
over-anxious  or  disciplinary  father  or  mother. 

If  family  life  is  ever  to  make  a  constructive  contribution 
to  community  life  it  must  teach  techniques  which  will  make  it 
possible  for  the  best  in  family  life  to  prevail  outside.    The  school 
can  do  much  to  discover  home  values  and  to  translate  them  into 
community  aspirations.    In  relation  to  these  aspects  of  family  life- 
maturity,  discipline  and  social  techniques,  power  becomes  not  an  end 
but  a  means. 


0 
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Family  life,  as  well  as  other  groups,  could  well  be 
the  subject  of  Miss  Follett's  splendid  statement:     'The  more 
power  I  have  over  myself,  the  more  capable  I  am  of  joining 
fruitfully  with  you  and  with  you  developing  power  in  the  new 
unit  thus  formed — our  two  selves*. 

In  working  toward  such  a  social  ideal  there  are  several 
pitfalls  we  shall  need  to  avoid.    If  we  teach  girls  to  adapt  to  a 
more  mature  and  socialized  family  life,  then  boys  will  be  too  far 
behind  to  make  suitable  husbands  in  such  a  venture.    If  we  teach 
young  people,  and  fail  at  the  same  time  to  teach  their  parents, 
we  may  widen  rather  than  bridge  the  gap  between  them.    If  one 
phase  of  home  economics  separates  itself  from  the  others  and  family 
relationship  becomes  a  thing  apart,  we  make  it  impossible  for  all 
home  economics  teachers  to  meet  on  common  ground  as  educators  of 
youth  for  family  life.    Where  home  economics  attempts  the  task 
alone  it  will  lose  the  aid  of  other  teachers  in  the 'school  who  deal 
with  family  problems.    History,  literature,  biology,  hygiene, 
mathematics  and  other  fields  have  much  to  contribute  if  thcar  teachers 
are,  first  of  all,  aiming  to  develop  in  each  child  a  well-balanced 
personality.    And  finally  the  achievement  of  wholesome  family  life 
for  the  student  here  and  now  is  the  best  possible  preparation  for 
marriage  and  adult  life  both  within  and  without  the  home."  (I) 

In  the  Oklahoma  course  of  study  (2),  they  have  eight  topics  in 

their  Home  and  Family  outline  which  would  bring  freshness  and  life  to  the 

girls : 

I    Learning  to  be  a  guest  and  a  hostess. 
II    How  can  we  make  the  school  kitchen  more  attractive, 
comfortable,  and  serviceable ? 
Ill    How  can  I  make  my  bedroom  more  nearly  represent  my 
ideals,  standards  for  order,  convenience,  and 
.  comfort? 

IV    Imagine  yourself  without  home  or  family  and  decide 
what  your  home  and  family  have "given  you  that 
otherwise  you  would  be  without, 
V    My  personal  responsibility  to  my  family. 
VI    Contributions  to  recreational  program  of  my  family. 
VII    Contributions  fror  the  community  for  the  family. 
VIII    Responsibilities  of  the  family  to  the  community. 

Much  subject  matter  is  obtainable  from  the  students  themselves 

as  one  can  judge  by  this  "general  viewpoint",  and  also  by  the  example 


(1)  Flora  M.  Thurston,  Next  Stops  in  Teaching  Family  Relation- 
ships    pp.  2,3 

(2)  "High  School  Course  of  Study  in  Home  Economics"     Oklahoma  State 
Board  of  Education      pp.  6-9 
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given  on  page  twenty-six  of  this  paper, 

"Agnes  Houston  Criigj  Supervisor  of  Home  Economics  in 
Springfield,  writes  of  the      uork  as  f ollows  : 

Judging  from  the  eager  response  of  the  pupils  and  indeed 
of  many  parents,  the  courses  in  human  relations,  given  to  pupils 
in  the  various  florae  Economics  departments  of  the  Springfield 
Public  Schools  seem  to  be  filling  a  pressing  need  of  our  modem 
social  and  economic  situation.    The  work  is  taught  under  various 
names  and  with  a  variety  of  emphasis,  depending  on  the  type  of 
school  and  student  body.    At  Technical  High  the  class  in  Euthenics 
attempts  rather  an  intensive  study  of  the  "whole  home"  with 
attention  given  to  the  importance  of  thinking  out  relative  values 
based  on  the  great  variety  and  difference  of  home  interests  and 
activities  within  the  individual  home  as  it  exists  on  many  levels. 
There  is  a  wealth  of  illustrative  and  discussional  material  furnished 
by  the  pupils  who  show  a  lively  interest  and  indeed  eagerness  in 
reaching  basic  truths  in  relation  to  them.    At  High  School  of 
Commerce  all  senior  girls  are  required  to  take  Home  Management  and 
Child  Care,  in  which  the  studies  and  discussions  center  around  Health 
and  some  attention  to  behavior  problems  and  home  environment.  The 
girls  love  this  course  and  follow  out  the  various  topics  by  assembling 
valuable  reference  material  for  future  use.    At  Central  High  School 
the  course  in  "Home  Problems"  is  an  elective,  but  proves  to  be 
increasingly  popular,  since  the  demand  for  enrollment  in  this 
course  is  far  in  excess  of  that  in  any  other  Home  Economics  course,"  (l) 

b)  Books 

As  I'arcia  Turner  reports:    There  are  not  as  yet  a  great 
many  text  books  for  family  relationships,  but  the  annotated  bibliography 
mentions  several  of  the  recent  publications, 

c)  Periodicals 

The  many  social  service  magazines  and  vocational  guidance 
magazines  furnish  supplementary  material  as  well  as  Parents  Magazine  and 
Children 1  s  Magazine    and  Ilygeia. 

Marcia  E,  Turner  has  given  such  excellent  suggestions  for  finding 
references  for  this  work  that  parts  of  her  article  on"Finding  and  Using 


(l)    "Home  and  Community  Relationships"    Newsletter  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Home  Economics  Association    (February,  1932  )    p,  4 
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Source  Material  in  the  Teaching  of  Family  Relationships"  are  included 
here : 

"Having  brought  together  in  a  unit  a  group  of  concrete 
problems  in  human  relationships,  such  as  girls  and  boys  are 
facing  or  will  face,  she  will  need,  in  order  to  guide  the  thinking 
toward  right  conclusions,  the  help  of  the  psychologist,  the 
sociologist,  the  biologist,  the  economist,  or  any  other  "ist"  working 
for  human  welfare.    Such  a  recognized  need,  far  from  being  discouraging, 
may  only  constitute  a  warning  signal  against  possible  snap  judgment 
in  handling  human  problems. 

But  where  shall  we  go  for  source  material  in  home 
relationships  that  may  be  judged  reliable  and  is  at  the  same  time 
interestingly  written?    A  survey  of  courses  reveals  a  varied 
bibliography  of  four  general  classes  of  material:    textbook  ,  essay, 
biography,  and  fiction.    Textbooks,  so  far,  are  so  few  and  go  welcome 
in  this  field  that  the  time  has  not  come  to  sift  and  choose. 
Portrayal  of  human  life  and  interpretation  of  human  problems  by  a 
richly  endowed  student  of  human  nature,  whether  in  form  of  essay, 
biography,  or  fiction,  may  constitute  some  of  the  finest  source 
material  to  be  found.    There  is  a  wide  range  of  such  material  from 
which  to  choose,  and  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  separate  the  good  from 
the  bad  or  indifferent. 

In  a  recent  survey  of  reference  material  for  teaching 
family  and  community  relationships  listed  in  thirty-one  State  and 
fifteen  local  courses  of  study,  books  of  fiction  are  given  first 
place,  according  to  frequoncy  of  mention.    These  books  vary  in 
theme  and,  in  some  instances,  their  purpose  is  not  very  clearly 
indicated.     In  general,  however,  it  is  evident  that  the  problems 
treated  have  to  do  with  such  subjects  as  manners  and  customs, 
standards  of  personal  conduct,  relationships  between  family  members, 
friendships,  economic  issues  of  family  life,  and  so  on.     .  .  . 

One  of  the  first  criteria  for  judging  "popular"  reference 
material  should  be  its  literary  value.    If  the  teacher  is  unable  to 
judge,  she  should  consult  the  English  teacher  or  the  city  librarian. 
If  the  book  is  of  doubtful  literary  merit,  it  should  be  discarded. 
Second,  the  book  should  be  studied  for  the  human  situations  pertinent 
to  the  issue.    Does  it  present  situations  which  pupils  will  easily 
recognize  as  true  to  normal  life?    Hill  the  story  or  the  philosophy 
expressed  therein  be  of  vital  import  in  crystallizing  ideals  or  in 
forming  judgments?    Again,  there  may  be  a  question  of  the  amount  of 
pertinent  material  contained  in  a  volume.    If  the  book  will  need 
to  be  purchased  for  the  library,  this  is  an  important  point. 
Sometimes  a  single  paragraph  will  be  just  what  is  needed  to  bring 
home  a  point.    Rarely  can  the  whole  book  be  used  profitably.  A 


single  chapter  from  Roosevelt 1 s  "Letters  to  His  Children",  for 
example,  may  be  used  to  portray  parent-child  relationships,  or 
family  recreation,    A  certain  paragraph  in  "Little  Women"  may 
admirably  portray  sister  relationships.    Both  books  are  entirely 
worthwhile  in  themselves.    Before  placing  a  book  on  the  reference 
list,  however,  the  teacher  should  assure  herself  that  it  contains 
sufficient  concrete  material  directly  bearing  on  the  subject,  or 
that  it  has  enough  of  inspirational  value  in  direct  connection 
with  home  relationships  to  be  read  from  cover  to  cover. 

Still  another  standard  to  be  applied  in  the  choice  of 
popular  material  for  reference  use,  is  the  level  for  which  it  is 
written.    Booth  Tarkington' s  "Seventeen"  has  been  frequently  used 
with  high-school  classes.    It  is  cleverly  and  simply  written  and 
has  been  used  effectively  in  uncovering  causes  of  certain  family 
discords;  but  the  question  must  necessarily  arise  as  to  whether 
one  can  fully  appreciate  the  foibles  of  seventeen  until  long  after 
he  has  passed  that  age J    "The  Life  of  Alice  Freeman  Palmer" 
probably  meets  every  test,  except  the  one  of  level;  for  it  is 
likely  to  be  over  the  heads  of  a  high-school  class.     Similarly,  a 
portrayal  of  home  life,  however  well  written,  should  not  be  chosen 
if  it  presents  conditions  which  are  too  idealistic  for  the  level 
of  the  class.    Somewhere  it  must  touch  their  own  experience,  if  it 
is  to  strike  any  response.    Roosevelt's  "Letters  to  His  Children" 
or  "The  White  House  Gang",  or  "An  American  Idyll",  by  Parker, 
biographies  frequently  cited,  present  somewhat  ideal  pictures  of 
home  life  and  perhaps  need  to  be  supplemented  and  compared  in 
essentials  with  the  homelier  "Cotter's  Saturday  Night"  or  some  of 
the  more  modern  stories  of  good  family  relationships  preserved 
under  more  trying  conditions.    Among  such  books  are  Aldrich's 
"A  Lantern  in  Her  Hand";  Stern's  "My  Mother  and  I".    The  former 
depicts  a  pioneer  home,  the  latter  the  adjustment  of  a  foreign  home 
to  American  v/ays.     Stories  by  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher  have  been  used 
similarly.    A  story  which  presents  many  contrasts  in  human  relation- 
ships and  which  covers  well  many  phases  of  the  subject  is  "The  Log 
Cabin  Lady",  anonymously  written.    Books  of  inspirational  nature  of 
the  essay  type  should  be  chosen  carefully,  distinguishing  between 
idealism  and  its  counterfeit,  sentimentality.    Again  the  English 
teacher  and  the  librarian  will  be  helpful.     •  •  . 

Current  newspapers  and  magazines  will  be  found  to  yield 
good  source  material  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  keep  a  file  of  clippings 
for  current  or  future  use— short  articles  to  be  placed  on  the  bulletin 
board  or  read  aloud  to  the  class;  longer  ones  to  be  clipped  inside  of  a 
folder  and  placed  on  the  reference  shelf.    And,  here  again,  each 
article  or  piece  of  fiction  should  be  challenged  for  its  literary 
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excellence;  its  live  pertinence  to  the  subject  of  home  relationships 
as  represented  in  some  degree  in  the  class  and  community;  its 
appeal,  as  written,  to  the  adolescent  mind,"  (1) 

A  letter  containing  the  following  questions  was  recently  sent  to 

Cora  B.  Miller: 

"To  what  extent  do  home-economics  courses  give  any 
economics  teaching  that  fits  the  future  horaemaker  to  wield  wisely 
that  eighty  per  cent  of  the  country's  retail  buying  power  v/hich  is 
supposed  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  women  of  the  land?    Are  there 
any  satisfactory  economics  texts  available  today  which  deal  with 
the  responsibility  of  women  in  the  spending  of  the  country's  wealth?"  (2) 

To  this  letter  she  replies,  in  part,  as  follower: 

"These  are  unusually  pertinent  questions  because  of  the 
present  economic  situation.    Every  teacher  is  now  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  her  course  should  include  some  material  which  will  help 
to  make  her  pupils  better  buyers  and  spenders.    Buying  is  involved 
in  many  phases  of  our  work.    Tho  foods  unit  must  include  the  buying 
of  food  as  well  as  the  preparation  of  it.    The  clothing  unit  must 
include  the  wise  expenditure  of  money  for  materials  and  garments. 
Even  the  child-development  unit  may  include  the  buying  of  play 
equipment  f  or  children. 

Important  as  this  phase  of  home  economics  is,  many  of  us 
have  to  confess  that  it  has  often  been  neglected.    Today  we  must 
face  the  question  squarely  and  do  what  home-economics  teachers  did 
during  previous  emergencies.    During  the  World  War,  many  foods 
teachers  discarded  their  old  outlines  and  plans  and  concentrated  on 
the  preparation  of  recipes  v/hich  used  little  wheat,  sugar,  or  fat 
and  also  upon  meat  substitutes.    New  recipe  books  were  compiled 
for  use  at  that  time.    May  we  not  this  year  concentrate  upon  the 
wise  spending  of  money? 

Individual  situations  are  so  different  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  outline  a  method  of  procedure  which  will  fit  all  cases; 
and,  therefore,  I  shall  endeavor  only  to  make  a  few  isolated 
suggestions. 

As  I  attempted  to  answer  the  question  in  the  letter  con- 
cerning the  possibility  of  finding  books  which  would  give  assistance 
in  training  women  for  the  job  of  spending,  I  read  recent  tsrfcbooks 


(1)  "Finding  and  Using  Source  Material  in  the  Teaching  of 

Home  Relationships",    Homo  Economics  News    Volume  3     (June,  1932)  Ho,  6  pp. 111-112 

(2)  "Meeting  an  Emergency"    Home  Economics  News     (December,  1931) 

p.  101 
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plannod  for  high-school  girls  and  found  thai  the  following  contained 
considerable  material  on  the  subject: 

Earning  and  Spending  the  Family  Income  by  Meta  Roman  Friend 

(D.  Applet on  and  Company) 
Problems  in  Home  Living  by  Justin  and  Rust  (Lippincott) 
The  Family's  Food  by  Lanman,  McKay,  and  Zuill  (Lippincott) 
Girls  and  Their  Problems  by  Coss     (Ginn  and  Company) 
Junior  Homo  Problems  by  Kinyon  and  Hopkins     (Benjamin  H. 

Sanborn  and  Company) 

Books  which  have  been  available  for  a  longer  time  and  which 
are  considered  as  old  friends  by  the  most  of  us  are: 

Successful  Family  Life  on  the  Moderate  Income  by  Mary 
Hinman  Abel 

Economics  of  the  Household  by  3enjamin  R«  Andrews 
Spending  the  Family  Income  by  Agnes  S.  Donham, 

All  of  these  books  contain  usable  reference  material  for 
high-school  pupils  which  deals  with  the  responsibility  of  women  in 
spending  the  income  of  the  family.    They  should  be  used  freely  in 
connection  with  buying  problems. 

What  type  of  money-management  problems  will  interest  the 
class?    The  most  of  the  high-school  pupils  do  not  have  much  money  to 
handle,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  learn  to  manage  anything  with 
which  one  does  not  have  direct  contact.    Parents  are  often  loathe  to 
reveal  the  amount  of  the  family  income  and  the  expenditures  to  their 
children,  particularly  when  the  information  is  to  be  used  in  class 
discussion  at  school.     .  .  • 

V/hen  the  class  first  begins  its  work,  the  task  of  keeping 
account  of  all  money  expended  for  themselves  for  clothes  and  other 
things  may  be  inaugurated,    V/hen  account  books  are  kept  at  school 
and  a  few  minutes  devoted  each  day  to  recording  the  expenditures  of 
the  last  twenty-four  hours,  very  little  time  is  consumed  and  the 
accounts  are  fairly  accurate.     .  .  . 

In  the  selection  part  of  the  clothing  work  (and,  of  course, 
each  teacher  is  now  including  much  work  on  selection),  the  cost  of 
all  garments  and  methods  of  buying  should  be  carefully  considered. 
In  the  foods  class  there  should  also  be  much  consideration  given  to  the 
cost  of  meals  planned.    Food  cost  may  be  attacked  from  the  angle  of 
determining  what  foods  yield  the  most  in  vitamins,  minerals,  and 
calories  for  the  money  expended.     Pupils  should  be  required  to  plan 
adequate  menus  for  the  least  possible  cost.    A  study  of  recent 
research  work  done  on  the  cost  of  adequate  menus  in  various  cities 
may  be  made,  and  these  costs  compared  with  the  cost  of  adequate  diets 


V 
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in  the  local  community.    Clothing  and  fool  oosts  and  expenditures 
should  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  family  income. 

Uhen  the  time  comes  for  sono  general  discussion  of  family 
income  and  expenditures,  the  problems  presented  should  involve  incomes 
which  are  probably  below  the  averago  income  of  the  families 
represented  in  the  class.    Teachers  have  been  inclined  to  err  in  this 
respect  and  consider  too  large  incomes.    This  year,  more  than  ever,  it 
is  necessary  that  small  incomes  be  considered,  for  there  are  many 
families  which  have  no  income,    A  recent  letter  from  a  teacher  ?  n  a 
small  city  stated  that  many  of  her  pupils  did  not  know  from  where  the 
next  meal  was  coming.    Obviously,  this  teacher  has  much  adjusting  of 
the  usual  home -economics  course  to  do>to  make  it  fit  the  immediate 
needs  of  such  a  group.    Another  teacher  in  a  prosperous  city  states 
that  she  has  a  pupil  whose  parents  are  receiving  help  from  the  social 
service  organization  and  the  child  cannot  buy  material  for  the 
clothing  class.    This  teacher  is  planning  to  find  a  job,  probably  in 
her  own  apartment,  through  which  this  child  may  earn  enough  monoy  to 
buy  the  necessary  material. 

Every  teacher  should  study  every  unit  of  work  which  she 
plans  for  the  year  and  make  it  contribute  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
solution  of  the  problems  arising  from  the  economic  depression."  (1) 

d)  Investigations 

I    Paul  Popsnoe  explains  the  experimental  work  which  he  is 

onducting  in  a  class  at  'i-'eachers  College: 

"The  course  was  inaugurated  several  years  previously  by  Dr. 
Ernest  R.  Groves,  and  each  year  a  majority  of  the  members  are  home 
economics  teachers  who  are  preparing  themselves  to  teach  family 
relationships  and  who  want  to  get  basic  material  and'  organize  their 
own  thinking  for  this  purpose. 

One  of  the  aims  of  the  course  is  to  help  the  students  to 
avoid  certain  common  dangers  in  teaching  family  relationships, 
particularly  the  likelihood  of  running  off  on  one  of  three  tangents: 
making  the  course  historical  rather  than  actual,  letting  it  degenerate 
into  an  academic  'Jiscussion  of  abstract  principles,  or  dealing  too 
much  with  the  pathological. 

Every  adult  has  opinions  about  the  many  problems  of  the 
family,  but  in  most  cases  they  are  either  traditional  or 
whether  radical  or  reactionary  in  the  latter  respect.    From  the 
firsi,  class  meeting  an  attempt  js  made  to  force  each  member  to 


(1)    Ibid.,  pp.  101-103 
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reappraise  all  his  evaluations  and  see  how  many  of  them  can  be 
based  on  sound  evolutionary  reasoning, 

As  a  necessary  supplement,  the  student  is  continually 
called  upon  to  examine  the  facts  of  marriage  and  family  life  about 
him,  instead  of  considering  textbook  statements.    'Vhen  a  hundred 
mature  students  pool  their  experiences,  a  valuable  body  of  evidence 
can  be  produced  quickly.    For  example,  the  assertion  is  often  heard 
that  few  educated  people  are  happy  in  marriage  nowadays.    '.7hen  the 
students  canvass  the  marriages  they  know  most  intimately,  they 
together  turn  in  each  year  500  or  1,000  cases,  in  which  it  appears 
with  astonishing  regularity  that  70  or  80  per  cent  must  be  regarded 
as  happy,    A  canvass  of  remarriages  after  divorce  reveals  that  70 
per  cent  of  these,  again,  are  happy. 

Similarly,  in  twenty-f our  hours  it  is  possible  for  a  class 
to  bring  together  details  as  to  where  1,000  educated  couples  first 
met  each  other.    It  turns  .out  invariably  that  more  marriages  in  this 
part  of  the  population  result  from  meetings  in  school  or  college 
than  from  any  other  source. 

Facts  such  as  these,  brought  in  from  day  to  day,  evoke 
the  fundamental  biological  principles  which  are  shown  to  underlie 
both  modern  social  organization  and  modern  ethics.    No  attempt  is 
made  to  turn  out  a  group  of  students  who  think  alike  on  any  one 
point,  but  every  member  of  the  class  is  required  to  show  a.  rational 
reason  for  any  opinion.    Mere  agreement  with  the  instructor's  view, 
without  being  able  to  cite  a  pragmatic  basis  for  it,  5s  considered 
a  failure. 

Last  summer  a  small  group  of  such  students  undertook  to 
build  units  for  a  course  in  family  relationships  planned  for  the 
middle  ground  or  senior  high  school  level,  yet  adaptable  to  either 
junior  high  school  or  college  classes.     Different  individuals 
selected  different  phases  of  family  relations  and  from  their 
experience  and  study  developed  outlines  showing  not  only  objectives 
for  this  specific  unit  of  study  but  suggesting  content,  students1 
problems,  class  experiences,  illustrative  material,  desired  outcomes, 
references,  and  objective  tests  for  each,     (l)    These  outlines  wore 
brought  together  by  Mrs.  Cecile  T.  LaFollette,  as  the  nucleus  for  a 
tentative  course*  this  was  to  be  introduced  by  the  unit  "What  will 
make  me  more  attractive"  and  rounded  out  at  the  last  by  "Dorking 
toward  complete  personal  development",  with  the  intervening  units 
arranged  in  whatever  order  seems  best  in  different  circumstances. 
They  are  being  tested  in  actual  situations  during  the  year,  and  will 
be  completely  revised  next  summer  in  the  light  of  this  experience. 


(1)    See  "Family  Relations",  p.  ISO 
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The  group  agreed  that  subtlety  in  presentation  is 
essential  and  if  a  teacher  cannot  present  any  given  subject  so 
that  the  members  of  her  class  v/ill  feel  they  are  talking  over 
universal  rather  than  exceptional  or  personal  problems,  it  had 
better  be  left  out.    It  was  also  anticipated  that  much  of  the 
material  listed  as  student  problems  would  be  for  reply  to 
unspoken  quite  as  often  as  to  spoken  questions. 

The  topics  thus  agreed  upon  as  desirable  with  a 
statement  of  objectives  for  each  unit  are  as  follows: 

"What  will  make  me  more  attractive"  :    to  improve 
personal  living  or  to  promote  individual  growth  through  a 
knowledge  of  what  makes  people  attractive, 

"Food  habits  and  their  effect  on  family  happiness"  : 
to  develop  appreciation  of  an  adequate  diet  for  health  (hence 
happiness);  the  social  possibilities  of  meal  time;  and  the 
relation  of  the  cost  of  food  to  the  family  happiness. 

"Spending  the  family  income":    to  show  that  spending 
is  a  family  rather  than  merely  an  individual  affair;  to  develop 
an  appreciation  for  the  desirability  and  necessity  of  saving; 
and  to  encourage  the  giving  of  an  allowance  and  develop  a  plan 
for  spending  it, 

"Leisure  time  and  recreation  as  they  affect  family 
relationships"  :    to  develop  through  recreation  and  leisure  time 
activities  such  qualities  as  will  make  for  best  home  life  and 
citizenship  and  for  happiest  childhood  and  youth, 

"Clothing  from  the  standpoint  of  effect  on  family 
relationships" :    to  show  the  effect  of  clothing  in  family  and 
outside  relations;  to  show  how  to  manage  clothing  problems 
intelligently  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  individual  and  the 
group;  and  to  present  the  clothing  problems  usually  found  in  a 
family  composed  of  members  of  varying  ages, 

"Making  the  home  livable"  :    to  improve  personal  living 
or  to  promote  individual  growth  through  a  knowledge  of  what 
constitutes  a  livable  home;  to  stimulate  the  desire  to  contribute 
one's  share  in  making  a  home  livable;  and  to  develop  traits  that 
make  a  worthy  home  member, 

"Home  care  of  the  sick  as  it  affects  family  relation- 
ships" :    to  encourage  an  appreciation  for  health  and  improved 
health  habits;  to  show  the  value  of  precaution  and  results  of 
the  common  diseases;  and  to  give  knowledge  helpful  in  case  of 
illness  in  the  home. 
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"Working  towards  complete  personal  development" :  to 
give  an  appreciation  and  desire  for  norma] cy— physically , 
mentally,  and  emotionally;  to  foster  analysis  of  factors  which 
secure  and  retain  friendships  and  ultimately  a  mate;  to  picture 
marriage  as  an  achievement  not  easily  won  but  worth  striving  for. 

If  family  relations  are  to  form  a  part  of  the  home 
economics  course  in  the  near  future,  it  will  have  to  be  done  in  most 
schools  by  including  suitable  material  in  the  existing  curriculum. 
Experience  seems  to  show  that  this  can  be  done  with  satisfaction  to 
students  and  administrators  alike  and  without  adding  to  the  teacher's 
difficulties."  (1) 

2.  Personal 

Having  analyzed  the  state  courses  of  study,  read 
books  for  teachers  and  books  for  students,  magazine  articles  and  reports 
of  conferences,  it  seemed  that  it  would  be  helpful  to  interview  teachers 
from  the  different  states  and  exchange  view  points.    It  was  impossible, 
on  account  of  time  and  distance  to  see  each  individual,  and  the  following 
questionnaire  was  sent  to  two  hundred  teachers  in  forty-eight  states. 
The  summary  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifteen  replies,  which  ca.me  from 
schools  in  thirty-nine  states,  is  included  . 

3.  Questionnaire 

Are  Present  Courses  in  Family  Relationships  Functioning  or  Can 

We  Make  Them  More  Effective? 

Name  

School-  

Address  — —  

1 .  How  many  years  of  home  economics  are  taught 

in  junior  high  school? 

2.  How  many  years  of  home  economics  are  taught  in 

senior  high  school? 


(1)      Objectives  in  Teaching  Family  Relationships.  "Opinions 
of  Teachers  in  Training"  Journal  of  Home  Economics     (February,  1932)  pp. 119-121 
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a)  Is  it  required  or  elective? 

b)  How  many  students  do  you  have? 

c)  How  many  are  girls? 

3.  Your  State  Course  of  Study 

a)  Does  it  adequately  meet  the  growing  needs  and  interests  of  your 

students  ? 

b)  Are  you  allowed  to  use  your  judgment  in  interpreting  the 

Course  of  Study? 

c)  In  what  ways  do  you  change  the  course? 

4.  Will  you  number  the  following  words  from  1  to  6  to  indicate  where  you 

place  the  greatest  emphasis? 


5.  Do  all  students  complete  the  same  requirements? 

6.  Do  ycu  teach  "family  relationships"  in  your  high  school  home 

economics  work? 

a)  Is  it  a  course  by  itself? 

b)  In  what  other  course  is  it  a  unit? 

c)  Is  it  taught  whenever  and  wherever  it  fits? 

d)  If  you  had  your  choice  would  you  include  "family  relationships"? 

(1)  As  a  separate  course? 

(2)  As  a  unit  in  another  course? 

(3)  As  a  part  of  all  class  work? 

7.  Do  you  use  an  outline  in  your  "family  relationships"  work? 

a)  Is  it  available  for  distribution? 

b)  What  is  the  cost  of  the  outline? 

c)  What  changes  would  you  suggest  if  you  were  developing  a 


8,  How  many  students  study  "family  relations"? 

a)    How  many  are  girls? 

9.  Do  you  know  the  social  structure  of  most  of  your  students1  families? 

10.  How  many  of  the  homes  of  these  students  have  you  visited? 

11.  Do  you  vary  your  course  each  year  according  to  the  information 

gleaned  from  9  and  10? 

12.  Do  you  use  life  situations  in  class,  that  the  girls  can  apply 


abilities 
interests 
appreciations 


attitudes 

skills 

judgments 


nev;  outline? 


at  home? 
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13,  Do  you  use  contracts  instead  of  definite  assignments  for  all? 

a)  Do  you  find  greater  interest  v/ith  contracts? 

b)  Do  your  best  students  enthusiastically  make  more  contracts 

than  are  required? 

14,  Are  v/e  meeting  the  students'  needs? 

a)  Are  girls  vitally  interested  in  the  work? 

b)  Do  they  bring  real  home  problems  to  class? 

c)  Do  they  bring  real  home  problems  after  class? 

d)  Are  they  learning  to  think? 

e)  Are  they  learning  to  appreciate  others?  view  points? 

f)  Are  they  learning  to  judge  values? 

g)  Have  they  learned  to  find  value  in  the  customs  and  courtesies 

of  other  nationalities? 

h)  Do  they  enjoy  outside  reading? 

i)  Are  they  being  educated  for  the  wise  use  of  leisure? 
j)  Do  they  recognize  the  dangers  that  threaten  the  home? 
k)  Do  they  consider  the  girl  who  leaves  home  f or  a  career? 
1)  Are  they  learning  to  meet  problems  more  successfully? 

15,  Suggestions  for  meeting  students'  present  day  needs? 


B    Recording  Fact3 

1,    Summary  of  the  Questionnaire  on  "Family  Relationships 


In  88  high  schools  home  economics  is  elective. 
In  6  high  schools  home  economics  is  required. 
In  13  it  is  required  for  one  year  and  elective  for  one  year. 

8  did  not  check  this. 
In  all  of  thesethere  are  courses  in  "family  relationships"  and  10  of  the 
schools  have  classes  for  boys. 

26  schools  have  separate  courses  in  "family  relationships", 

74  schools  have  units  of  "family  relationships"  in  other  courses. 

78  teach  it  in  any  course  wherever  it  applies, 

When  asked  their  preference: 

37  chose  separate  courses 

39  choso  unit  courses 


I 


3 


♦ 


0 
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76  said,  "place  it  in  all  courses  wherever  possible". 
81  schools  have  outlines  of  their  work  and  23  of  these  are  available 

with  little  or  no  cost, 
11%,  of  the  teachers  know  the  social  structure  of  the  homes. 
14$  of  the  teachers  do  not  and  9%  did  not  answer  the  question, 
64$  of  the  teachers  visited  the  students*  homes, 
20%  of  the  teachers  did  not  visit. 
16°2  of  the  teachers  did  not  check  this, 
89%  of  the  teachers  use  life  situations  in  class. 

1%  of  the  teachers  do  not  use  life  situations 
66%  of  the  teachers  use  case  studies 

31%  of  the  teachers  use  contracts— more  plan  to  use  contracts  next  year. 
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Record  of  comparative  emphasis  pla.cod  by 
115  teachers  on 


interests 
attitudes 
judgments 

a. 


appreciations 
abilities  .  . 
skills   


SkUU  A 


Suggestions  to  Teachers.  ^t 

Acquire  a  knowledge  of  psychology  offl adolescenl; . 
Study  individual  child,  his  family,  his  environment. 
Know  individual  needs. 

Know  the  present  social  conditions,  recreations  and  family  practices. 
Find  their  problems,  and  help  them  solve  those  which  they  want  solved 

and  those  to  which  they  can  not  find  the  answers. 
Assume  more  human  responsibilities. 
Give  more  responsibilities  to  the  girls. 
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Be  friendly  and  get  the  confidence  of  the  students. 

?ace  the  social  life  the  girls  are  leading  and  talk 
frankly,  never  he  shocked.     Get  them  to  state  their 
views  and  to  defend  them.      They  often  lack  hack- 
ground  and  are  eager  to  discuss  and  to  change  if 
the  reasoning  is  sound.      Be  elastic,  they  way 
alter  sor.e  of  your  views.      Discuss  petting, 
smoking,  boy  friends,  dates.    TThy  not  help  them? 

List  the  needs  of  the  students  -  if  you  win  their 
confidence,  they  will  suggest  many  of  their  own 
needs.  Connect  these  vitally  with  actual  work 
and  use  life  situations  as  much  as  possible. 

List  the  needs  which  each  problem  fulfills  before 
presenting  the  problem  to  the  class. 

Start  with  impersonal  situations,  develop  and 
grasp  these  and  lead  to  personal  improvement, 

Make  your  own  personality  what  it  should  be. 

Train  the  students  to  develop  physically,  men- 
tally, morally  and  socially  and  to  apply  this 
training  to  every  day  living. 

Visit  the  homes,  for  contacts  with  parents  lead 
to  mutual  understanding  and  sympathy. 

Invite  the  parents  to  the  school  for  social 

gatherings,  for  assemblies  and  for  class  visits. 
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Study  psychology  extensively  and  get  a  deeper 

appreciation  and  understanding  of  human  relations 

Study  the  present  economic  crisis  and  work  for 
family  cooperation  and  harmony  through  this- 
difficult  period.     Appreciate  the  finest  in 
home  life. 

Emphasize  the  child's  responsibility  in  the  home* 
and  teach  child  care  and  guidance. 

Stress  the  wise  use  of  leisure  time  and  the  im- 
portance of  having  hobbies.      Each  student 

should  find  one  of  interest  and  value  to  her, 
from  which  she  can  get  real  joy  and  happiness. 

Endeavor  to  have  boys'  classes  as  well  as  girls'. 
The>  need  this  work  also. 

Have  a  good  reference  library  and  allow  the  girls 
to  read  freely,  without  having  to -.report  on  the 
reading.      Then  they  will  do  it  because  they 
like  to  and  will  pass  the  books  on  to  others. 


The  chart  shows  that:,  interests  of  the  students 
take  the  most  important  position,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  teachers.      Attitudes,  judgments,  appreciations, 
and  abilities  follow  interests  in  the  order  of  their 
importance.      Skills  are  considered  the  least  impor- 
tant oi  all. 


• 
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Results  from  115  Schools,  Shown  in  percent s. 


Suggestions 

Teach : 

A  desire  to  develop  self  completely. 
Wise  use  of  leisure. 

Ingenuity  in  the  onjoyment  of  simple  inexpensive  recreations. 
An  appreciation  of  home  life. 

Responsibility  in  contributing  to  home  harmony. 

Consideration  of  others. 

Responsibility. 

Them  to  bring  daily  problems  to  class, 
-idor  interest  in  books. 
Cooperation. 
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Of  necessity  the  chart  on  page  47  is  a  result  of 
subjective  reasoning.  It  is  a  summary  of  answers  to 
number  fourteen  in  the  questionnaire,  "Are  we  meeting 
oii^    w -  lent . 1  i^^o1; " 

In  the  few  cases  where  every  one  of  the  twelve 
sub- headings  was  marked,  it  was  evident  that  the 
teacher  had  not  used  much  thought,  but  in  haste  had 
checked  and  mailed  the  questionnaire.      iiost  of  the 
papers  showed  careful  consideration  of  each  part  and 
many  teachers  included  an  extra  page  of  detailed  ex- 
planation. 

The  chart  shows  that: 

72>  of  the  teachers  considered  that  the  students 
were  interested  in  the  work,  6%  stated  that  the  stu- 
dents were  not  interested,  and  the  other  either 
left  a  blank  or  a  question  mark  or  put  down  the  words, 
"slightly  interested." 

In  Z2.c/o  of  the  schools  they  brought  problems  to 
class,  in  6%  they  did  not  and  in  12%  they  brought 
problems  occasionally,  which  was  not  definite  enough 
to  state  that  they  had  not  brought  them,  neither  was 
it  fair  to  say  that  they  had  brought  them. 

In  a  similar  manner  the  rest  of  the  chart  may 
be  interpreted. 

Apparently  there  was  very  little  interest  in 
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other  countries.      Many  said  it  ha.d  not  been  mentioned, 
xhis  laight '  easily  give  one  opportunity  for  appreciation 
of,  tworld  fellowship,"  if  we  studied  the  hone  life  in 
other  countries  and  the  contributions  that  other  nation 
alities  could  give  to  us. 

There  wa?  evidently  a  reading  problem,  when  4o/0 
enjoyed  reading,  <.0%  did  not  and  40$  did  not  answer. 

Ifiore  tine  should  be  spent  on  career  planning 
and  vocational  guidance. 

Suggestive  helps  for  many  of  these' problems 
will  be  found  in  the  follov/ing  outlines. 
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2    Tentative  Suggestions  for  Family  Relationships  Outline 
In  the  several  outlines  for  family  relationships 
examined  the  same  general  sub-headings  were  used.    One  of  these  outlines 
was  prepared  by  Carrie  Alberta  Lyford,  Supervisor  of  Home  Economics, 
Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C,, 
when  she  was  supervisor  of  teacher  training  at  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire.    The  lesson  topics  are  included  here  because  this  course  has 
been  satisfactory  in  my  classas  when  changed  to  meet  student  needs. 
Each  topic  is  completely  outlined  in  her  course  and  bibliographies  are 
included.    The  complete  outline  may  be  secured  from  the  University  of 
Hew  Hampshire  for  fifteen  cents. 

Family  Relationships.    A  Course  for  the  High  School  Girl. 

"Lesson  I.    The  meaning  and  purpose  of  the  family. 
Lesson  II,    The  history  of  the  home. 

Lesson  III.  The  responsibilities  of  the  various  members  of  the  family. 

Lesson  IV.    The  relations  between  the  older  and  the  younger  generations 
in  the  home. 

Lesson  V.      Learning  to  live  in  the  home. 

Lesson  VI.    Qualities  desirable  in  home  members. 

Lesson  VII.  Family  courtesies  and  customs. 

Lesson  VIII  The  responsibility  of  the  home  in  the  preparation  of  child 
for  life. 

Lesson  IX.    The  home  as  a  source  of  power.    Character  building. 

Lesson  X.      Religion  in  the  home. 

Lesson  XI.    The  use  of  leisure  time  in  the  home. 

Lesson  XII.  The  forming  of  friendships  by  young  people. 
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Lesson  XIII  Romance  and  its  part  in  the  girl's  life. 
Lesson  XIV.  Fersonal  attractiveness. 
Lesson  XV,  Marriage. 

Lesson  XVI.  Dangers  that  threaten  the  home. 

Lesson  XVII  The  girl  who  leaves  home  f or  a  career. 

Lesson  XVIII  The  relation  of  the  home  to  the  community. 

Lesson  XIX.  Contributions  of  the  outside  world  brought  into  the  home. 

Lesson  XX.    The  art  of  family  life."  (1) 


In  the  Kansas  State  Course  of  Study  (2)  they  have  a  complete 
outlino  of  units  on  Family  Relationships,  Family  Finances,  and  Care  of 
Children.     Special  lists  of  background  reading  for  the  teacher  are 
emphasized.    Home  activities  are  fully  outlined  and  class  discussions 
and  home  projects  are  given. 

In  the  Kentucky  Course  of  Study  is  an  outline  of  fifteen 

lessons  on  Social  and  Family  Relationships,    The  following  suggestion 

is  worth  our  attention: 

"Before  attempting  to  teach  this  unit  (in  social 
relationships)  the  teacher  should:    observe  girls  to  determine 
their  strong  and  weak  characteristics ;  file  lists  of  situations 
which  arise  in  class  and  community  that  are  vital  and  vivid  to 
the  girls;  get  acquainted  with  as  many  mothers  as  possible  so  as 
t o  get  cooperation;  develop  desirable  personal  characteristics 
so  as  to  set  a  good  example  to  the  class."  (3) 

Then  objectives,  class  activities,  illustrative  material  and  references 

are  tabulated. 


Xl )    Carrie  Alberta  Lyford,  "Family  Relationships.    A  Course  for 
the  High  School  girl.    Hew  Hampshire  University,  Durham,  New  Hampshire. 

(2)  Course  of  Study  for  High  Schools,  Kansas,  1929.    pp.  53-72. 

(3)  "Suggested  Content  and  Methods  for  A  Course  in  Homemaking  for 
Kentucky  High  Schools"     Department  of  Education,  Division  of  Vocational 
Education,  Frankfort,  Kentucky  Revised  1931        p,  22. 
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C  Generalizations 

Lawrence  Frank  believes  that  the  first  step  in  evaluating 

home making  education  is  to  "clarify  its  aims  and  purposes  so  that  some 

criteria  can  be  developed  by  which  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of 

achievement".    As  he  ably  expresses  it: 

"Home  making  is  more  than  a  job  or  a  profession;  it  is  a 
way  of  living,  and  it  calls  for  a  kind  of  educational  experience 
that  transcends  anything  7/hich  we  have  considered  heretofore  as 
vocational  or  professional  training.    In  the  first  place,  it  calls 
for  an  understanding  of  human  nature  and  an  insight  into  human 
behavior  which  no  mere  professional  training  or  series  of  courses 
can  convey.    The  experience  of  the  clinics  and  all  who  are  dealing 
with  the  breakdowns  and  maladjustments,  into  which  we  find 
individuals  and  families  so  frequently  falling,  goes  to  show  that 
this  question  of  insight  and  understanding  by  the  individual  of 
himself  and  of  those  with  whom  he  is  intimately  associated  is 
perhaps  the  largest  factor  in  his  success  or  failure  to  carry  on 
his  human  relationships.    To  the  extent  to  which  we  can  communicate 
this  insight  and  help  individuals  to  look  upon  man  not  as  a  rational, , 
intelligent  creature,  but  rather  as  a  person  who  oftertimes  is 
irrational  and  who  is  not  intelligent  \mless  he  has  to  be,  we  have 
laid  the  foundations  for  a  more  successful  meeting  of  family  and  social 
demands,"  (l) 

We  must  know  the  problems  of  children,  and  we  cannot  know  these 
unless  we  study  their  developing  personalities.    As  students  come  in 
contact  with  children,  they  learn  to  observe  and  later  to  interpret  these 
observations  and  to  understand,  not  only  the  behavior  problems  of 
children,  but  to  apply  these  interpretations  to  their  life  situations  at 
home . 

The  home  economics  teachers  can  not  do  this  work  alone.  It 
will  take  the  cooperation  of  the  entire  teaching  faculty  to  make  the  work 
effective.    It  is  educating  to  live  and    we    should  realize: 


(l)    Lawrence  Frank,  "Training  in  Home  Making  Contributes  to 
Higher  Standards  of  Living"     School  Life      Vol.  XVI        (November,  1930)  pp. 41-42 
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"Young  people  are  interested  in  human  relationships,  in 
love,  in  marriage,  and  the  apportionment  of  their  interest  and 
energies  among  the  competing  attractions  of  life.    The  dominant 
preoccupation  of  the  adolescent  is  his  relationship  to  those  around 
him,  particularly  in  social  life.    These  preoccupations  and  interests 
are  what  dominate  his  experiencing  and  learning  and  his  attempts  to 
clarify  his  goals  and  ambitions  in  his  occupational  pursuits.    At  the 
present  time  it  is  freely  acknowledged  that  this  driving  effort  is 
largely  if  not  wholly  ignored  in  our  educational  procedures,  both 
because  we  rule  out  those  genuine  interests  in  our  educational 
activities  and  because  we  respond  to  the  student's  questions  and  need 
of  advice  by  attempting  to  force  upon  him  our  particular  conceptions 
and  values  of  an  older  generation  or  by  teJdng  with  him  in  a  way  that 
he  knows  to  be  neither  candid  nor  genuine ;  thus  we  send  our  young 
people  to  the  sources  of  information  and  direction  such  as  literature, 
movies,  radio,  and  other  nonacademic  agencies  for  the  guidance  and 
direction  they  need. 

To  summarize,  then,  this  discussion  of  how  to  evaluate 
home-making  education,  it  may  be  urged  that  the  first  step  is  to 
clarify  our  aims  and  purposes,  so  that  we  can  develop  some  criteria  by 
which  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  our  achievement.    It  has  been 
urged  that  these  criteria  are  to  be  found  in  social  life  outside  the 
schools  toward  which  the  young  people  in  our  classes  are  being  sent  to 
play  their  parts  as  individuals  with  greater  or  less  success,  depending 
upon  how  much  real  understanding  and  insight  into  homan  behavior  and 
personality  they  have  gained  and  upon  the  aesthetic  values  for  the 
realization  of  which  they  will  employ  the  skills  and  techniques  we  have 
taught  them."  (l) 

Geraldine  Kadley  interprets  the  home  economics  courses  as  follows: 

"Education  for  every-day  living  has  never  made  a  stronger 
appeal  than  at  the  present  time  when  adjustments  to  changing  conditions 
need  to  be  made  with  increasing  ease  and  rapidity.    Activities  and 
interests  in  home  life  have  undergone  almost  a  complete  metamorphosis 
since  cooking  and  sewing,  per  se,  were  introduced  into  the  curriculum 
of  our  public  schools  sixty  years  ago.    With  much  knowledge  gained 
from  scientific  investigations,  with  psychological  and  sociological 
research,  home-economics  education  has  expanded  and  subdivided  into 
branches  of  subject-matter  increasingly  difficult  to  analyze  and 
focus  into  specific  courses.    How  shall  professional  co-workers  and  the 
general  public  interpret  the  broader  purposes  and  judge  the  permanent 
value  of  the  contribution  of  home-economics  studies  to  the  field  of 
general  education? 


'(1)    Ibid.,  p.  42 
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Education  should  aim  to  alavate  the  character  and 
conduct  of  individuals.    Ellen  H.  Richards  had  the  vision  for  the  scope 
of  home-economics  education,  so  much  needed  at  the  present  time  when 
home  life  must  make  so  many  adjustments  to  changing  situation.  She 
said,  'Home  economics  stands  for  the  ideal  home  life  of  today  unhampered 
by  the  traditions  of  the  past.    It  stands  for  simplicity  in  material 
surroundings,  which  #111  free  the  spirit  for  the  important  and 
permanent  interests  of  home  and  of  society,1    Ideals  need  to  be  created, 
appreciations  developed,  interests  awakened,  abilities  exercised, 
information  strengthened,  and  enough  creative  and  manipulative  skills 
acquired  to  give  girls  entering  womanhood  the  inspiration  of  personal 
achievement. 

Educational  psychologists  have  aided  home-economics  teachers 
to  analyze  objectives  and  aims  of  courses  in  terms  of  individual  needs. 
The  content  should  lead  girls  and  boys  to  appreciate  and  to  share  in 
the  responsibilities  and  tasks  of  home  and  community  life.    How  to 
participate  in  the  activities  of  the  group  in  the  happy  home  circle  where 
business  transactions  must  be  made  with  exactness,  where  wise  decisions 
result  from  careful  choices,  where  children  are  well  and  happy,  where 
friends  are  welcomed  with  ease  and  simplicity,  and  where  all  work 
together  for  the  happiness  of  each  other  may  be  practiced  aid  demonstrated 
by  many  methods  in  the  classroom  laboratory. 

Miss  Hadley  offers  some  concrete  ways  of  interpreting  home 
economics  so  that  it  has  educational  value: 

Freshman  girls  entering  high  school  will  become  much 
interested  in  such  class  discussions  as  the  following:    How  can  this 
group  work  together  and  yet  each  one  accomplish  her  own  task?  A 
code  of  stiggestions  for  living  and  working  together  may  be  formulated 
from  the  contributions  of  each  class  in  the  home-economics  department. 
The  class  hostess  may  become  an  accepted  responsibility  in  every  home- 
economics  classroom..  Introduction  of  visitors  to  the  teacher  in 
charge,  explanations  of  work  being  done  in  the  laboratory  may  be  made 
by  girls  in  the  various  classes,  serving  in  this  capacity. 

In  a  recent  inter-department,  rotating  exhibit  to  acquaint 
students  in  the  department  with  the  content  of  other  courses,  class 
groups  with  leaders  \'isited  many  laboratories,  listening  to  members 
of  classes  visited  explain  what  they  had  learned  in  individual 
problems.     Such  training  develops  self-confidence  and  initiative, 
important  qualities  of  leadership,  and  influences  the  girls  in 
classroom  association  to  reflect  refinement  which  comes  from  a 
gracious  and  charming  manner.    Girls  will  aid  each  other  in  extending 
hospitality  when  they  feel  definite  responsibility. 
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In  this  d?y  when  many  mothers  are  employed  outside  of 
the  home,  some  girls  of  adolescent  age  must  care  for  younger 
brothers  and  sisters.    Problems  may  be  developed  in  the  home- 
economics  classroom  which  will  train  the  self-centered  girl  to 
help  as  a  care-taker  fbr  children.    An  advanced  food  class  was 
making  a  practical  study  of  the  proper  foods  for  children  of 
five  to  seven  years  of  age.    The  class  visited  the  first-grade 
room  of  a  nearby  public  school.    The  children  had  brought  many 
bright-colored  flowers  from  their  homes,  the  teacher  wore  a 
colorful  costume,  the  sash  curtains  and  pictures  in  the  room 
v/ere  of  bright  colors.    The  children  had  much  liberty  and  many 
opportunities  for  self-expression.    Everyone  was  very  busy  and  very 
happy. 

The  girls  in  the  food  class  wanted  to  invite  them  over  to 
the  food  laboratory  for  the  morning  play  hour.    Gay-colored  crepe 
paper  caps,  bright-colored  runners,  letter  games,  and  simple  contests 
kept  the  little  folks  very  happy  and  interested.    Appetizing  food 
was  served  and  simple  but  instructive  stories  were  told.    On  observing 
the  happy  group,  no  one  could  doubt  the  value  of  this  type  of 
praotical  training  in  such  a  natural  setting. 

Many  opportunities  come  within  the  school  year  for  the 
girls  of  cur  departments  to  render  group  servioe  to  the  school.  Such 
service  can  be  rendered  through  club  groups  as.  extra-curricular 
activities  or  through  the  classroom  practice.    Exhibits  need  to  be 
presented  to  the  pa.tr ons,  visitors  directed  through  the  school,  costumes 
made,  banquets  served,  new  equipment  selected,  appropriate  dress  for 
school  demonstrated,  good  health  habits  advocated,  clean-up  campaigns 
launched.    Any  home-economics  department  may  well  capitalize  these 
interests  and,  while  developing  a  working  philosophy  of  every-day  life 
within  the  school  group,  demonstrate  general  efficiency  in  every  task. 
Such  a  body  of  ideals,  interests  and  understandings,  and  purposes  can 
be  organized  and  released  through  such  practical  projects  as  will 
elevate  home-economics  education  from  the  mere  acquisition  of 
manipulative  skill  to  the  field  of  cultured  education.    The  school 
banquet  need  never  stoop  to  the  level  of  a  'mere  feed'  nor  the  order 
for  costumes  become  routine  sewing -if  the  home-economics  teacher, 
with  foresight  and  vision,  can  offer  to  the  school  through  the  trained 
service  of  her  girls  not  only  manipulative  skill  but  cooperation 
with  resourceful  ideas  and  effective  practice,"  (1) 


(1)    What  Others  Are  Doing,  "Gleanings  from  the  Cleveland 
fleeting,"     Home  Economics  Newg     (October  1930)    p,  110 
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Part  III 
Summary  of  the  Investigations. 
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1.    "The  A  B  C's  of  Family  Relationships"  according  to  Lydia  Ann 
Lynda  are : 


A  - 

f  or 

appreciation 

T  - 

for 

tolerence 

L  - 

f  or 

loyalty 

S  - 

for 

service 

?.  - 

for 

recreation 

She  says  : 

"There  are  many  other  letters  which  might  he  included 
in  this  alphabet.    Let  your  girls  work  out  their  own.    This  type 
of  really  thinking  the  thing  through  with  a  purpose  is  bound  to 
bring  to  your  class  group  a  sense  of  understanding,  of  human 
relationship.    Thinking,  after  all,  is  the  first  step  as  well  as 
the  last  step  in  any  teaching  project,"  (l) 

2,    The  challenge  of  Life  to  Home  Economics  Teachers 

All  educational  work  needs  to  be  reevaluated  periodically. 

The  present  social  and  economic  conditions  are  making  great  demands  on 

home  economics  workers;  we  must  not  fail  to  see  and  to  use  these 

opportunities. 

From  the  general  survey,  the  interviews,  and  the  questionnaire 
the  need  for  family  relationship  work  is  evident.    There  is  a  growing 
tendency  to  make  this  a  separate  course,    V'Jhen  left  to  chance  teaching 
it  is  crowded  out  and  many  opportunities  of  reaching  real  life  situations 
are  lost, 

Frank  P,  Whitney,  Principal  of  the  Collinwood  High  School  of 
Cleveland,  gives  reasons  for  reconstructing  homo  economics  programs: 


(1)    Homo  Economics  Hews      (June,  1931)    pp.  58-60 
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"Among  those  were  the  f ar-roaching  changes  in  our  social 
and  industrial  life.    He  placed  particular  emphasis  upon  the 
increasing  number  of  women  going  outside  the  homo  to  work,  and 
closely  connected  with  this,  the  growing  instability    of  the  home. 
Another  reason  was  the  strife  between  the  so-called  cultural  and 
utilitarian  subjects.    In  response  to  all  these  changes  the  author 
added:     'The  new  culture  of  this  emerging  dynamic  society  is  more 
consonant  with  life.     It  is  possible  that  the  so-called  practical 
arts,  including  home  economics,  with  their  growing  emphasis  upon  the 
significance  of  cooperative  work  and  the  necessity  of  universal 
participation  in  some  form  of  constructive  activity,  may  be  found 
to  be,  so  far  as  education  is  concerned,  at  the  very  root  of 
twentieth-century  humanism, 1 

What  we  need  just  now  in  the  field  of  home  economics,  as 
in  many  other  fields,  is  integrative  thinking,    We  need  the  kind  of 
creative  leadership  that  will  bring  into  unity  all  the  scattered 
elements  in  this  rapidly  expanding  sector  of  the  educational 
frontier.    It  is  a  common  and  perhaps  a  proper  boast  that  no  other 
subject  offers  so  much  in  answer  to  the  challenge  of  those  old 
friends  of  ours,  the  seven  cardinal  principles  of  education.  If 
this  boast  is  to  be  made  good,  it  is  to  require  the  services  of  a 
long  list  cf  experts,  including  the  psychologist,  the  sociologist, 
and  the  curriculum  maker,  as  wall  as  the  teacher  and  the  supervisor. 
But  above  all  it  will  require  a  philosopher.    Home  economics  seems 
to  be  anxious  and  troubled  about  many  things.    It  has  won  a  place 
in  the  sun.    To  keep  the  place  one  thing  is  needful:    a  sound 
philosophy  of  social  life. 

To  sell  our  wares  to  those  in  authority  who  must  pass 
upon  the  validity  of  our  offerings,  according  t o  the  Cleveland 
principal,  home-economics  teachers  arc  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  distinguishing  between  "The  issues  of  life  and  the 
properties  of  life,"     He  further  says,  "what  we  need  i3  not  so 
much  more  people  who  see  in  education  security  for  conventions 
and  established  institutions  as  more  people  who  see  in  education 
a  continual  remaking  of  life. 

For  educators  who  believe  in  a  dynamic  society,  to 
attempt  Jco  restore  outworn  modes  and  unconventionalities  whether 
in  industry,  in  politics,  or  in  social  life,  is  to  put  nev/  wine 
into  old  bottles.    Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  old 
bottles  will  be  broken,  and  what  is  of  infinitely  greater  consequence, 
that  the  new  wine  will  be  spilled.    The  timidity  and  fear,  or  in 
extreme  reaction,  the  brutal  boldness,  with  which  the  deepest  concerns 
of  life,  love,  and  courtship,  marriage  and  child  bearing  and  child 
nurture,  and  the  making  of  the  home  must  be  replaced  in  no  small 
part  through  the  art  of  home  economics  by  courage  and  ardor  and 
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reverence,  born  of  a  clear  vision  of  fundamental  human  neods 
and  consequently  of  enduring  values.    This  means  nothing  less 
than  a  philosophy  of  life. 

The  immediate  problem  in  the  field  of  home  economics 
is  to  coordinate,  to  unify,  to  integrate  the  scattered  elements, 
to  relate  the  resulting  unity  to  the  entire  social  and  educational 
scheme,  and  under  the  impulsion  of  an  evangelistic  social  program, 
perhaps  even  to  create  a  new  set  of  ideals  of  love  and  home  life,  of 
the  relations  between  man  and  woman,  and  of  those  between  parents 
and  children.    A  pretentious  program  indeed!     But  nothing  less  will  satisfy 
the  social  philosophy  which  I  venture  to  believe  is  emerging  in  home 
economics.    Instead  of  recruiting  a  long  list  of  activities,  the 
home-economics  philosopher  of  the  future  will  be  able  to  tell  us  what 
it  is  all  about."  (l) 


(1)    "VJhat  Others  are  Ddhg"    Home  Economics  Uews      (November,  1930) 
pp.  121-122 
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this  subject  cannot  be  taught  successfully  before  the  pupils 
are  emotionally  old  enough  to  receive  it.     •  .  . 

The  historical  material,  therefore,  is  offered  as  a  back- 
ground and  aid  in  helping  to  interpret  many  of  our  modern  conditions. 
Out  of  its  study  an  understanding  and  an  appreciation  are  gained 
by  the  pupil  that  will  prove  invaluable  in  solving  problems  of 
family  relationships  today." 
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It  is  considered  a  junior  high  school  text,  but  can 
also  be  used  in  senior  high  school.     It  is  divided  into 
four  sections:    the  development  of  family  life  pp.  1-193; 
family  relationships,  pp.  156-181;  health,  199-336;  child 
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Popenoe,  Paul.    Modern  Marriage.    New  York:    The  Macmillan  Company, 
1925 

The  young  people  enjoy  this  because  of  the  straight 
forward  manner  in  which  each  part  is  presented. 
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The  Pilgrim  Press,  1918. 
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Home .    Boston:    Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1932.     pp.  1-440 

"This  book  deals  with  hone ma king — its  problems  and  its 
ideals.    It  attempts  to  treat  the  subject  from  the  point  of 
view  of  high  school  boys  and  girls  by  recognizing  their 
present  needs  and  interests  with  relation  to  their  home  life." 
Taken  from  the  Preface. 

Attitudes,  appreciations  and  interests  are  stressed  and 
skills  are  considered  of  less  importance.    There  are  excellent 
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Appendix 


A    Social  Status  of  the  Family- 


Table  I 


Name 


Nationality- 


Birth  place  of  Father 


Living? 


Birth  place  of  Mother 


Living  ? 


Language  Spoken  at  Home 
Number  of  Languages  Spoken 
Number  in  the  Family 
Number  of  Brothers 
Number  of  Sisters 

Position  in  the  Family—Youngest?  Oldest? 

Working  Away  from  Home 

Place  of  Work 

Number  of  Hours  of  Work 

Type  of  Work 


• 
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Table  II 

Check  the  words  which  signify  the  work  which  you  do  regularly  at  home* 

1«  Get  own  breakfast,  dinner,  or  supper. 

2.  Mend  own  hose. 

3.  Mend  for  the  family — any  member. 

4.  Do  dishes — breakfast,  dinner,  or  supper. 

5.  Buy  food  for  the  house. 

6.  Buy  own  clothes — select  them. 

7.  Make  any  underwear. 

8.  Make  any  dresses. 

9.  Feed  the  children. 

10.  Bathe  the  baby. 

11.  Do  you  clean  own  room? 

12.  Do  you  sweep  the  kitchen? 

13.  Do  you  wash  own  underwear? 

14.  Do  you  iron  own  clothes? 

15.  Do  you  iron  for  the  family? 

16.  Do  you  set  the  table— breakfast ,  dinner,  or  supper? 

17.  Do  you  make  own  bed? 

18.  Do  you  make  beds  for  family? 

19.  Do  you  dust? 

20.  Do  you  cook? 

21.  Do  you  get  one  meal? 

22.  Do  you  get  all  meals? 


* 
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Table  III 

Check  or  supply  the  words  which  will  signify  -the  regular  routine  in  your  home* 
Meals  : 

Heals  eaten  daily 
Family  have  breakfast  together 
Family  have  dinner  together 
Family  have  supper  together 

Number  of  different  noon  meals  mother  has  to  prepare 

Brothers  and  Sisters: 

Brothers  do  things  for  you 

Brothers  and  sisters  go  out  together 

Brothers  and  sisters  have  the  same  friends 

Constantly  quarrel  with  your  brother 

Quarrel  with  your  sister 

Settle  your  own  disagreements 

Father  settles  difficulties 

Mother  settles  difficulties 

Mother  and  Father: 

Tease  and  get  what  you  want 

Cry  and  get  your  wish 

Ask,  trust  parents'  judgments 

Ask,  talk  things  over  and  the  decisions  are  left  to  you 
Attend  church 
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Table  III  (Continued) 


Leisure : 

Name  your  hobby 

Number  of  evenings  each  week  family  are  together  at  home 

Number  of  hours  of  leisure  you  have  daily 

Number  of  times  you  attend  the  movies  each  week 

Approximate  number  of  books  you  read  a  year 

Name  five  books  you  would  enjoy  owning 

Name  any  musical  instrument  you  can  play 

Name  of  club  membership 

Frequency  with  which  you  entertain  friends  at  home 

B    Theses  on  Related  Home  Economics  Work  (1) 

Annin,  Marjorie  E.    University  of  Southern  California,  Los 

Angeles.    1930.    "The  Present  status  in  home  economics  in 
the  public  schools  of  California." 

Bell,  Allene.    Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa,  1929.  "Objectives 
for  a  home  economics  education  program  at  Alabama  College." 
This  is  "a  study  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the 
better  teachers  in  the  field  as  one  basis  for  determining 
the  objectives  for  a  home  economics  education  program  at 
Alabama  College." 

Case,  Sarah  V.     Oregon  State  Agricultural  College,  Corvallis, 

1929.    "Child  Care  and  development  courses  at  Oregon  State 
Agricultural  College." 

Faulkner,  Mary.    Baltimore,  Maryland.    1930.    "Revision  of 

Home  Economics  education  courses  of  study  f  or  elementary, 
junior  and  senior  high  schools,  Public  Schools. 


(1)    Bibliography  of  Research  Studies  in  Education  1929-1930, 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior,  Office  of  Education.  Bulletin 
(1931)    No.  13. 
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C    Courses  of  Study 

These  are  courses  of  study  for  high  schools  which  may  be 
secured  from  the  State  Department  of  Education  from  the  capitol  of 
each  state . 


State 


Date  Course 


Family  Relationships  Work 


Arkansas 


1924      4  year 


California         1927      1  year 


Colorado 


Florida 


Georgia 


Kentucky 


Louisiana 


1925      2  year 


Connecticut       1927-    2  year 
1932 


1928      2  year 


1927      2  year 


Illinois  1914      3  year 

Kansas  1929      1  year 


1931      2  year 


1924      4  year 


Social,  moral  and  financial  status  of 

the  home    10  lessons. 

Health  and  child  care    20  lessons. 

1  period  daily  second  semester  on 
management  and  relationships. 

Personal  responsibilities.  Importance 
of  family  in  society.    Efficient  spending 
of  family  income.  Leisure. 

Child  care  and  family  relationship  units. 
Projects  in  thrift.  Entertaining  friends 
with  and  without  expense. 

Fully  outlined  "home  development  units"  and 
Responsibility  for  happiness  in  the  home  40 
lessons. 

Child  care  and  training      20  lessons. 

Appreciation  of  home  life  by  training  for 
helpful  and  worthy  home  membership.  Child 
care.    Family  and  Community  Relationships. 
20  lessons. 

Foods  -  Home  -  Clothing. 

Family  Relationships  2-4  weeks 
Family  Finance  3-4  weeks 

Child  Care  6-7  weeks 

Family  Relationships  15  lessons 
Child  Care  15  lessons 

Home  Management  20  lessons 

Spirit  of  Hospitality,  Family  Expenditures, 
Personal  Hygiene. 
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State  Date  Course 

Maine  1929  2  year 

Massachusetts  1927 

Minnesota  1922  4  year 

Mississippi  1927  3  year 

New  Hampshire  1926  4  year 

North  Dakota  1926  2  year 

New  York  1924  4  year 

Oklahoma  1931  2  year 


Family  Relationships  Work 


Family  and  Community  Problems  double 
period  daily  for  one  half  year. 
Child  training,  Emergencies  in  the  home, 
Business  of  the  household. 

Excellent  helpful  topic  questions  included. 

Provide  for  individual  differences. 
Good  bibliography. 

"Offer  opportunities  in  home  making  under 

as  niormal  conditions  as  possible." 

Teach  purposeful  activity  of  the  student. 

Character  Development  Unit  5  periods  1st  year 

Family  Unit  10  periods  2nd  year 

Home  Units  15—20  periods  2nd  year 

Health  20  periods  2nd  year 

Home  Units  20-25    periods  3rd  year 

Management  20—25  periods  3rd  year 
Family  and  Community 

Relations  10—15  periods  3rd  year 

Worthy  home  memberships. 
Use  New  Hampshire  University  Outline  for 
Family  Relationships  Course  for  six  weeks. 
(This  is  outlined  on  pages  48-49  and  is  a 
more  recent  pamphlet.) 

Good  suggestions      pp.  33-35. 

Old  type — foods,  clothing,  management, 
and  dietetics. 

Child  care  and  development  6  weeks 

Home  management  6  weeks 

Home  and  Family  6  weeks  and 

whenever  and  wherever  it  fits 

Good  problems  and  practical  home  applications. 


Pennsylvania 
South  Dakota 


1928  4  year 
1928      2  year 


Child  Care  1  semester  1st  year 
Child  Care      2  periods      4th  year 


Home,  family,  child      10-14  weeks 
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State 


Date  Course 


Family  Relationships  V/ork 


Tennessee 


1926      2  year 


Child  Care      8  lessons 

Home  and  Community  Relations  3  lessons 

first  year. 
Home  and  Community  Relations  3-5  lessons 

second  year. 


Wyoming 


1928- 

1929      2  year 


Management  Problems  six  weeks 
Child  Care  six  weeks 

Physiology  and  Nursing    thrity-six  weeks 


4 


to 


• 


